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Albert  Sperisen 


A  memorial  service  has  been 
scheduled  in  San  Francisco  on  Au 
gust  2  for  Albert  Sperisen.  A  long 
time  San  Francisco  advertising  ex 
ecutive  who  was  widely  known  as 
'the  Dean  of  San  Francisco  print 
>roduction,"  Mr.  Sperisen  died  May- 
1 5  at  the  University  of  California  at 
San  Francisco  Medical  Center  after 

fall  in  his  Richmond  District 
lome.  He  was  90. 

Mr.  Sperisen  was  a  former  Foote, 
Cone  &  fielding  executive  and  bib- 
iophile  who  became  better  known 
after  his  retirement  as  the  librarian 
of  the  Book  Club  of  California,  as 
^ell  as  for  his  expertise  as  a  collector 
ind  consultant  in  the  fields  of 
graphic  design,  fine  printing  and  ty 
pography. 

Born  and  raised  in  San  Francisco, 
ic  attended  Mission  Dolores  Boys 
School  but  left  after  three  years  to 
pprentice  with  his  older  brother, 
'rancis,  in  the  lapidary  business. 

After  a  year  of  working  on  watch- 
ace  crystals,  Mr.  Sperisen  decided 
o  enroll  in  the  California  School  of 
"ine  Arts,  which  led  to  an  appren- 
iceship  as  a  wood  engraver-printer 
v'ith  the  Simpson  Art  Co. 

In  1928,  he  joined  Lord  and 
Tiomas  Advertising  as  an  assistant 
3  the  art  director.  In  the  mid-1930s, 
oid  and  Thomas  became  Foote, 
tone  &  Belding,  and  Mr.  Sperisen 
ecame  an  art  director  and  worked 


on  the  Dollar  Steamship  and  South 
ern  Pacific  accounts. 

In  1935,  he  earned  a  national  rep 
utation  in  the  graphic  arts  world  by 
winning  a  national  typographical 
contest  sponsored  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  in  New 
York. 

That  same  year,  the  first  book  he 
designed  was  named  one  of  the 
year's  50  best-designed  books  —  an 
honor  he  was  to  receive  four  times. 

In  1939,  Mr.  Sperisen  became  as 
sociated  with  the  prestigious  Colt 
Press  as  a  book  designer,  and  he 
went  on  to  form  two  private  presses, 
the  Toyon  Press  and  the  Penguin 
Press. 

During  World  War  II,  he  served 
as  the  senior  noncommissioned  offi 
cer  for  intelligence  with  the  U.S. 
Army  Air  Corps'  30th  Photo  Recon 
naissance  Squadron,  which  flew  P- 
38s  with  cameras  loaded  in  air 
planes'  nose  sections.  In  2,400  mis 
sions,  the  squadron  took  more  than 
1  million  photographs,  from  the 
Normandy  beaches  to  Berlin. 

In  1953,  he  became  a  vice  presi 
dent  of  Foote,  Cone,  which  by  then 
was  the  premier  advertising  agency 
in  San  Francisco.  He  retired  in  1974. 

His  membership  in  the  Book 
Club  of  California  dated  back  to 
1937  and  continued  until  his  death. 

A  reference  library  was  estab 
lished  at  the  the  club  headquarters 
on  Sutler  Street  after  a  significant 
gift  of  books  came  from  an  anony- 
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mous  donor.  Mr.  Sperisen  was  then 
named  club  librarian,  a  post  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Today,  the 
library  includes  about  2,000  rare  vol 
umes. 

During  his  lifetime,  Mr.  Sperisen 
also  assembled  a  prodigious  book 
collection  of  his  own.  In  1958,  Stan 
ford  University  made  him  honorary 
Curator  of  Typography.  His  fine 
printing  collection  is  now  housed 
there. 

His  gifts  and  collected  works  of 
art  are  now  found,  as  well,  at  Clark 
Library  at  the  University  of  Califor 
nia  at  Los  Angeles  and  at  the  Glee- 
son  Library  at  the  University  of  San 
Francisco. 

In  1982,  Mr.  Sperisen  was  award 
ed  the  Sir  Thomas  More  Medal  for 
book  collecting  by  the  Gleeson  Li 
brary  Associates  of  the  University  of 
San  Francisco.  He  was  also  made  a 
fellow  of  the  Gleeson  Library  Asso 
ciation  and  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Roxburghe  Club  of  San  Francis 
co. 

One  of  the  last  exhibits  he 
mounted  for  the  Book  Club  was  for 
his  close  friend  and  fellow  biblio 
phile,  actress  Gloria  Stuart,  of  'Ti 
tanic"  fame. 

In  a  moving  tribute  to  her  "boon 
companion,"  Stuart  called  him  my 
"completely  involved  sailing  com 
panion"  on  the  adventure  of  making 
the  Academy  award-winning  movie. 
"He  seemed  to  delight  in  all  my 
gossipy  news  of  a  reborn  career," 
she  said.  "He  was  a  true  friend.  He 
enriched  my  life.  Bon  voyage,  dear 
boy." 

Another  book  club  member,  Wil 
liam  P.  Barlow  Jr.,  an  eminent  bibli 
ographer,  collector  and  founding 
partner  of  an  Oakland  accounting 
firm,  said:  "If  it  were  necessary  to 
find  a  single  word  to  describe  Albert 
Sperisen,  I  would  choose  'taste.'  It  is 
not  an  original  suggestion,  since 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  once  used 
an  image  of  Albert's  face  and  a  glass 
of  wine  to  illustrate  that  concept 
perfectly. 

"Albert  showed  taste  in  the  books 
and  other  objects  he  "collected,  in 
his  typographical  designs,  in  the  ex 
hibits  he  put  together  for  the  Book 
Club,  Stanford  and  the  University  of 
San  Francisco,  in  his  dress,  and  —  I 
am  immodest  enough  to  think  —  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  friends.  It  is  a 
quality  that  has  become  scarce  of 
late,  and  Albert's  will  be  sorely 
missed." 

Mr.  Sperisen  is  survived  by  his 
twin  sister,  Mrs.  Guy  Penna  of  San 
Rafael,  her  children,  Rosemary 


U'Ren  and  Will  and  Paul  Penna 
nephew,  Richard  Sperisen  and 
wife,  Diane,  and  two  grandnephe' 

The  memorial  Mass  will  be  hi 
on  Monday,  August  2,  at  10  a.m. 
St.  Ignatius  Church  on  Fult 
Street.  A  reception  will  follow  in  t 
Donahue  Rare  Book  Room  of  t 
Gleeson  Library.  A  retrospective 
Mr.  Sperisen's  life  and  his  coll< 
tions  will  be  on  view. 

The  family  prefers  that  memor 
donations  be  sent  to  the  Book  Cl' 
of  California,  312  Suiter  St.,  S. 
Francisco,  CA,  94108,  or  the  Gk 
son  Library  at  the  University  of  S; 
Francisco,  2130  Fulton  St.,  S: 
Francisco,  CA.  94117. 


All  uses  of  this  manuscript  are  covered  by  an  agreement 
between  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California  and 
Albert  Sperisen,  dated  March  31,  1966.   The  manuscript 
is  thereby  made  available  for  research  purposes.   All 
literary  rights  in  the  manuscript,  including  the  right 
to  publish,  are  reserved  to  The  Bancroft  Library  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley.   No  part  of  the 
manuscript  may  be  quoted  for  publication  without  the 
written  permission  of  the  Director  of  The  Bancroft 
Library  of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Albert  Sperisen  has  been  an  enthusiastic  and  informed  observer  of  fine 
printing  in  California  for  the  past  thirty  years.   By  profession  an  adver 
tising  art  director  and  production  manager,  he  has  come  to  know  through 
both  business  and  personal  interests  almost  all  of  the  area's  leading 
printers  since  the  1930's.   As  a  participant  in  two  notable  part-time 
printing  ventures,  the  Toyon  Press  and  the  Black  Vine  Press,  he  has 
brought  practical  experience  to  the  scene  he  has  viewed.   He  has  been  an 
active  participant  in  the  Book  Club  of  California,  where  he  has  arranged 
many  printing  exhibits.   His  skill  in  creating  such  displays  intelligently 
and  with  such  a  fine  eye  for  design,  and  his  willingness  to  expend  the 
considerable  effort  required,  are  responsible  for  such  exhibitions  as 
that  of  the  typographic  work  of  Jane  Grabhorn  at  Stanford  University  in 
1956  and  the  fifty-year  retrospective  of  the  work  of  Lawton  Kennedy  at  the 
California  Historical  Society  in  1963. 

In  recent  years,  as  Honorary  Curator  of  Fine  Printing,  he  has  been 
arranging  exhibitions  of  British  literary  works  at  the  Stanford  University 
Library. 

Born  in  San  Francisco  in  1908,  Mr.  Sperisen  first  tasted  printer's 
ink  as  a  teen-age  employee  of  a  commercial  wood  engraving  firm,  where  he 
learned  to  print  at  a  Colt's  Armory  press.   His  career  as  an  artist  led 
him  only  a  few  years  later  to  the  advertising  firm  of  Lord  and  Thomas  and 
Logan,  now  Foote,  Cone  and  Belding.   There  he  has  remained,  since  1956 
holding  the  position  of  vice-president  in  charge  of  mechanical  production. 


Not  all  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Sperisen  in  this  interview 
are  shared  by  all  other  observers  and  participants  in  the  California 
world  of  fine  printing.   But  his  views  must  be  given  due  respect,  for 
they  are  those  of  an  informed,  intelligent  and  creative  man,  a  biblio 
phile  whose  knowledge  of  printing  transcends  the  time  and  place  with  which 
this  interview  is  mainly  concerned. 

The  interview  was  held  on  two  Sunday  afternoons,  November  21  and 
December  5,  1965,  at  Mr.  Sperisen1 s  home  near  Sea  Cliff  in  San  Francisco. 
It  was  followed  by  a  brief  tour  of  his  printing  press,  prized  books 
shelved  throughout  the  house,  and  the  garden.   All  are  strong  interests 
in  Mr.  Sperisen1 s  remarkably  active  life. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to  tape  record 
autobiographical  interviews  with  persons  prominent  in  recent  California 
history.   The  office  is  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Willa  Baum,  and  under 
the  administrative  supervision  of  the  Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library. 
Past  interviews  of  the  Office  which  may  supplement  the  material  covered 
in  this  interview  have  been  done  with  Brother  Antoninus,  Warren  Howell, 
Adrian  Wilson,  Edward  deWitt  Taylor,  and  Jane  Grabhorn,  and  others  are 
underway  in  the  fields  of  literature,  publishing,  and  printing. 


Ruth  Teiser 
Interviewer 


1  September  1966 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 
Room  486  The  Bancroft  Library 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California 

ii 


PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES 
(Interview  No.  1,  November  21,  1965) 

Introduction  to  Printing 

Sperisen:   My  interest  in  printing  started  with  the  Simpson  Art  Company. 

Teiser:     How  old  were  you  when  you  went  to  work  there? 

SperisL-n:   I  must  have  been  about  16  or  17. 

Teiser:     Had  you  been  interested  in  printing  before? 

Sperisen:   No,  I  had  not  been  interested  in  printing  per  so .   1  had 
been  working  for  my  brother  in  the  lapidary  business  as 
sort  of  an  apprentice.   I  was  getting  nowhere  financially. 
You  can  never  work  for  the  family  and  expect  to  get  paid 
for  it,  you  know.   On  a  very  likely  or  unlikely  excuse,  I 
got  out  of  it  on  the  basis  that  I  wanted  to  study  art.   My 
mother  allowed  this. 

Teiser:     This  was  here  in  San  Francisco? 

Sperisen:   Yes.   But  prior  to  studying  art,  I  wanted  to  prove  that  1 
could  get  a  job  on  the  basis  of  what  I  considered  adequate 
samples  as  a  commercial  artist.   I  approached  a  list  from 
the  telephone  directory,  with  no  introduction  at  all.   1  went 
in  cold  to  see  some  of  these  people.   Today  I  look  back  on 
some  of  these  samples  and  wonder  how  I  actually  did  get  in. 

Teiser:    What  kind  of  samples  were  they? 

Sperisen:   Commercial  work  that  I  thought  was  a  likely  type  of  thing- 
posters,  and  various  little  things  that  I  had  made  that  I 
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Sperisen:   thought  were  adequate  in  relation  to  magazine  and  newspaper 
work.   No  truly  fine  articles  among  them.   The  second  place 
that  I  approached  was  Simpson's,  Mr.  Edgar  Simpson  of  the 
Simpson  Art  Company.   It  appeared  that  someone  had  applied  for  the 
job  who  did  not  show  up.   He  said,  "If  that  boy  does  not  show  up 
in  half  an  hour,  you  can  have  it."   I  was  itching  for  the  job  and 
sweated  it  out—and  T  had  the  job.   The  kid  never  did  show  up. 
I  worked  for  him  for  a  little  better  than  a  year,  for  a  year  and 
a  quarter  or  so.   It  was  then  perfectly  obvious  to  Mr.  Simpson 
that  I  was  never  going  to  be  a  commercial  wood  engraver. 

Teiser:    What  was  wood  engraving  used  for? 

Sperisen:   Printing  plates.   The  most  incredible  plates  were  for  candy  box 
covers,  actually-up  to  10  colors  in  wood.   Even  in  those  days 
they  were  much  more  economical  than  metal  plates  for  some 
reason;  I  think  probably  the  reason  was  that  they  had  characters 
like  me  working  for  $15  a  week.   In  any  event  it  was  the  be 
ginning  of  my  getting  my  feet  wet  in  printing.   There  are  seme 
very  embarrassing  stories  that  I  can  tell  about  that.   It  finally 
drove  Mr.  Simpson  to  the  point  where  he  said,  "Albert  at  heart 
is  obviously  not  a  wood  engraver." 

Teiser:    Did  you  do  some  actual  printing  there? 

Sperisen:   Yes,  because  they  had  a  press  for  proofing.   The  proofing  press 
in  this  particular  instance  was  a  Colt's  Armory  that  the 
Grabhorns  use.   I  first  learned  to  print  at  this  press.   It 
was  a  versatile  type  of  printing  press  because  it  allowed  for 
a  very  decent  type  of  printing.    But  it  would  do  die  cutting 
and  various  other  things  that  the  normal  press  could  not  do. 
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Sperisen:   This  is  the  point  of  its  general  use,  and  why  it  was  popularly 
used  shortly  after  1900  when  the  press  was  originally  built. 
I  don't  believe  that  the  Colt's  Armory  is  being  made  anymore. 
I  don't  think  that  it  has  been  made  since  the  1920 's.   However, 
it  is  a  press  that  you  literally  can  not  hurt.   It  will  last 
indefinitely,  and  I  dare  say  the  Grabhorns  are  a  perfect  example 
to  illustrate  that  point.   Their  presses  are  really  very  old  and 
they  still  can  hold  a  register  very  well,  and  they  still  can 
print  very  well.   Obviously  they  can  not  print  by  themselves. 
It  is  the  men  who  handle  the  presses  that  do  this.   But  they  are 
an  infinitely  better  press  generally  speaking  than  any  small 
printing  press.   In  fact  they  are  better  than  any  other  press 
I  know. 

Teiser:     That  is  being  made  now,  you  mean? 

Sperisen:   Indeed,  yes!   I  don't  know  that  there  is  a  hand-operated  press 
being  built  today.   The  smallest  press  you  have  today  is  an 
automatic.   Everything  is  automatic.   This  is  something  that 
you  literally  have  a  feel  for.   You  can  almost  get  the  same- 
type  of  physical  feel  on  the  Colt's  Armory  press  as  you  would 
have  on  a  true  hand  press.   Impression-wise. 

Teiser:    So  that  the  reason  for  its  continued  use  today  is,  in  fact, 
quality? 

Sperisen:  That  is  a  little  over-simplification.  I  think  really  the 
reason  for  the  popularity  is  that  the  Grabhorns  use  them. 
What  the  masters  use  is  the  thing  that  all  neophytes  want  to  use. 


Sperisen:    But  in  the  instance  of  Simpson,  we  were  not  doing  art 

printing.   This  was  commercial  printing  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  car  cards  and  street-car  dash-board  cards. 
Incidentally,  there  was  only  one  other  competitor  in  the 
field  in  San  Francisco.   This  was  an  old  man  by  the  name  of 
Sims.   He  was  then  in  his  late  70' B.   He  was  doing  dash 
board  signs  under  contract  for  the  streetcars  in  San 
Francisco.   He  was  a  wood  engraver  and  wood  cutter.   There- 
is  a  distinction  between  wood  engraving  and  wood  cutting. 
A  wood  engraver  is  a  man  who  makes  these  facsimiles  of 
paintings  that  we  know  today.   Timothy  Cole  is  probably 
the  last  of  the  great  wood  engravers  in  that  field.   We 
were  wood  cutters.   Our  wood  cuttings  were  much  cruder  and 
there  was  no  attempt  at  the  tonal  values,  the  gradations  of 
values  in  a  block.   These  were  almost  invariably  in  color, 
several  colors,  and  done  very  broad  and  postery. 
1  think  the  biggest  job  that  I  worked  on--the  Simpsonswere 
doing  what  were  called  "A"-boards  for  Standard  Oil  al  that 
time.   They  were  cut  in  bass-wood.   The  better  grade  of 
wood-cutting  was  done  on  maple.   This  is  a  harder  and  a 
tougher  wood  which  will  hold  up  better  and  allow  for  finer 
detail.   Candy  box  covers  were  all  done  on  maple. 
When  I  was  asked  to  leave,  Mr.  Simpson  was  very  generous 
about  keeping  me  on  the  payroll  for  a  whole  week.   This  was 
so  I  could  look  for  a  job.   He  gave  me  some  introductions  to 
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Sperisen:   various  artists,  one  of  whom  was  Ray  Prohaska. 

I  did  not  go  to  work  right  at  that  particular  time.   In 
stead,  I  induced  my  mother  to  allow  me  to  go  to  the  Calif 
ornia  School  of  Fine  Arts  for  a  short  time.   Actually,  I 
went  only  three  months,  but  during  my  last  month  there, 
Judd  Starr  was  teaching  a  commercial  illustrating  class, 
a  book  illustrating  class  it  was.   One  of  our  assignments 
was  to  take  a  book  and  illustrate  it.   Judd  was  not  the 
greatest  illustrator  in  the  world;  nor  did  he  have  the 
greatest  concepts  about  book  making  or  book  design.   His 
basis  for  teaching  obviously  was  something  that  he  learned 
in  school  probably  forty  years  before.   We  had  to  create  a 
dust  jacket  and  end  papers  which,  of  course,  were  absolutely 
unheard  of  at  that  late  date- -end  papers,  that  is.   He 
insisted  on  a  title  page,  a  typical  illustration,  and  an 
ending  page- -end  page  meaning,  "We  are  going  to  say  goodbye 
to  this  lovely  land."  You  know,  that  type  of  thing. 
It  was  romance,  pure  romance.   You  don't  do  that  sort  of 
thing  in  most  cases,  but  this  was  what  was  required.   I  think 
it  was  a  class  of  about  twenty.   About  half  of  them  submitted 
examples.   I  chose  for  strange  reasons,  not  being  much  of  a 
reader,  the  Alhambra  by  Washington  Irving  which  is  actually 
absolutely  unillustratable.   The  only  guy  who  could  ever  do 
that  was  Pennell  who  did  it  awfully  well  in  a  journalistic 
way.   I  did  a  great  deal  of  research  and  read  everything  I 


Sperisen:   could  about  the  Alhambra.   I  created  end-papers  in  the 
best  Arabic  manner  like  Pyle.   The  dust  jacket  too.   I 
fudged  just  a  bit  on  this  particular  thing  because  I  had 
made  a  wood  engraving  when  I  was  with  Simpson's.   I  was 
prone  to  use  this  as  an  illustration.   I  called  the  por 
trait  "Mateo."  Matco,  if  I  remember  correctly,  is  the  man 
who  led  the  donkey  on  a  trip  up  to  Alharnbra.   He  was  no 
character  at  all,  and  here  I  used  it  as  a  main  illustration 
in  the  book. 

This  was  a  little  diabolical  on  my  part,  because  Judd  Starr 
had  exhibited  wood  cuts  and  wood  engravings  that  he  had  made, 
and  he  was  very  proud  of  them.   At  that  particular  time  it 
was  an  unfashionable  medium  for  artists.   When  I  submitted 
my  book,  I  obviously  got  a  prize  because  he  was  proud  that 
some  student  contributed  a  wood  engraving. 
Well,  I  was  only  there  for  three  months. 

Teiser:    When  was  this? 

Sperisen:   That  had  to  be  about  the  early  part  of  1927,  I  would  say. 
Yes,  it  would  have  to  be  because  it  was  the  end  of  1926 
when  I  started.   Then  I  went  out  to  look  for  a  job. 
Actually,  I  went  to  see  Ray  Prohaska  at  this  time  and  he 
hired  me  as  a  brush  picker-upper  and  a  steward  for  the 
studio.   Ray  was  one  of  the  foremost  advertising  illustrators 
in  San  Francisco  at  that  time.   He  was  a  very  fine  artist  in 
his  own  right.   Or  better,  he  was  a  frustrated  fine  artist 
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Sperisen:   who  was  grinding  out  commercial  work  to  make  a  living. 
He  made  a  very  handsome  living  from  it. 

Eventually,  he  wanted  me  to  go  east  with  him,  but  I  did  not 
want  to,  so  I  started  looking  for  a  job.   I  went  to  work 
for  the  then  Lord  and  Thomas  and  Logan  as  an  assistant  art 
director  under  Henry  (Guy)  Little.   Henry  Little  today  is 
virtually  the  owner  of  Campbell-Ewald .   He  was  the  art 
director  of  Lord  and  Thomas  and  Logan  at  that  time.   I  was 
hired  as  an  assistant  to  him.   I  have  been  there  ever  since. 
It  has  had  changes  of  names  back  to  Lord  and  Thomas  and  then 
to  Foote,  Cone  and  Belding. 

Establishing  the  Toyon  Press 

Sperisen:   In  that  course  of  time  I  have  run  into  some  very  interesting 
and  wonderful  people.   Two  of  these  people  were  Harold  Seeger 
and  John  Julius  Johnck.   John  Julius  was  a  very  soft-spoken, 
gentle,  kind  and  dedicated  printer. 

Teiser:     Did  you  meet  him  in  the  course  of  your  advertising  work? 

Sperisen:   Yes,  he  was  doing,  at  that  particular  time,  some  of  the 

composition,  that  is  the  advertising  composition  for  Lord 
and  Thomas  and  Logan.   Incidentally,  Johnck  and  Seeger 's 
only  salesman  was  Samuel  Farquhar  [a  partner]  at  that  time. 
He  later  became  University  printer  at  Berkeley. 
Talking  to  Johnck  was  a  great  thing  to  me  because  he  was  a 
man  who  had  the  finest  background  in  the  world  in  printing. 
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Sperisen:   He  was  truly,  in  the  sense  of  the  word  as  used  then,  a  real 

"art  printer."   He  had  done  some  exciting  books.   He  did  know 
some  exciting  people.   He  had  a  son  who  was  a  problem  to  him. 
He  was  a  boy  that  he  had  taken  out  of  school  because  of  some 
trouble.   He  put  him  to  work  in  the  shop,  where  he  was  not 
much  of  a  contributing  person.   John  was  really  quite  con 
cerned  about  him.   He  wanted  to  make  a  printer  out  of  him 
but  he  did  not  know  how.   He  asked  me  one  time  at  lunch  if 
I  knew  how  to  make  printing  interesting  to  his  son,  Bertram, 
Bertram  Wood  Johnck.   I  said  that  I  thought  I  could.   And  in 
a  couple  of  lunches  and  dinners  afterwards  with  Bertram,  I 
conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  private  press,  which 
Bertram  thought  was  a  great  idea.   I  am  not  too  sure  that 
he  thought  too  much  of  it  from  a  press  standpoint,  but  we 
did  enjoy  each  other's  company.  We  did  like  drinking  too 
much  and  having  a  lot  of  fun,  naturally. 

Well,  Bert  and  I  started  a  press  that  I  eventually  named  the 
Toyon  Press.   That  was  started  in  1939.  We  sent  out  a 
marvelous  announcement.   It  was  a  "Hear  ye!   Hear  ye!  -  Prin 
ters  take  heed"  type  announcement.   It  was  a  very  curious  thing; 
I  have  one  some  place. 

Teiser:    What  equipment  did  you  use? 
Sperisen:  We  used  the  equipment  of  the  shop,  Johnck1 s  little  shop. 

Incidentally,  Lawton  Kennedy  was  the  pressman  at  that  shop  at 
that  time.   He  allowed  us  to  use  his  Chandler  and  Price  press. 


9 
Sperisen:   The  name  Toyon,  as  you  know,  is  the  name  of  a  native 

California  plant,  a  shrub,  that  blossoms  at  Christmas  time. 
That  was  the  sole  reason  for  this  press—we  were  going  to  do 
unusual  Christmas  "gifty"  type  of  printing  for  the  amusement 
and  amazement  of  our  friends.   The  first  one  curiously, 
outside  of  the  announcement,  was  an  interesting  challenge. 
Print  magazine  ran  a  contest  for  printers  on  Christmas  cards. 
We  created  a  Christmas  card  of  type  ornaments  and  won  second 
prize  in  a  national  contest.   It  was  absolutely  all  out  of 
proportion  and  it  went  to  our  heads. 

Then  we  produced  a  little  book.   I  fell  in  love  with  a  story 
that  appeared  in  Scribner's  magazine.   It  was  a  story  called 
"Adeste  Fidelis"  written  by  some  retired  gent  back  in  the 
middle  west  someplace.   I  wrote  the  publication  for  permission 
and  they  sent  my  letter  to  the  author.   The  author  allowed 
me  the  permission  if  I  would  give  a  dozen  copies  to  him. 
I  did  an  edition  of  forty,  and  that  certainly  took  a  chunk 
out  of  my  forty  copies.   But  we  loved  it;  it  was  a  lovely 
little  story.   This  was  the  first  entry  in  a  contest  book- 
wise.   This  was  entered  in  the  Rounce  and  Coffin  Club  show 
and  was  accepted. 

Teiser:     It  was  actually  big  enough  to  be  a  book? 

Sperisen:   Yes,  it  was  a  book.   It  was  actually  cased.   Bill  Wheeler 
cased  it  for  us  and  we  printed  on  hand  made  paper  and 
"breathed  hard,"  as  Lawton  used  to  say.   We  produced  a  lovely 
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Sperisen:   looking  little  mouse.   It  was  a  charming  little  book  actually. 
That  again  was  out  of  proportion  to  a  couple-  of  kids  play 
ing  on  the  side  at  fine  printing.   That  following  Easter, 
this  would  be  1940,  I  guess,  we  reproduced  a  card  in  type 
ornaments  which  I  created  of  a  bunny.   That  caused  a  good 
deal  of  commotion  and  interest. 

Teiscr:     These  were  all  type  ornaments  at  the  Johnck  and  Sec-ger  shop? 
Sperisen:   Yes,  we  owned  nothing  except  that  I  did  buy  a  few  pounds  of 
type  from  Lawton's  brother,  Alfred,  which  I  still  own.   It 
is  almost  a  unique  type  today  because  it  was  created  by 
Goudy  and  it  was  called  Tory.   The  matrices  were  all  destroyed 
in  the  famous  fire  at  the  Goudy  Mill  so  that  the  type  is  no 
longer  available.   I  had  the  only  font,  a  small  font,  un 
fortunately.   This  was  my  type. 

I  am  still  speaking  of  Toyon  for  the  moment.   In  1941,  the 
time  of  the  war,  I  created,  with  Bertram,  a  Christmas  card 
called  Twelve--no,  that  is  not  right—it  was  Four  Prayers, 
I  think.   I  wanted  it  twelve  because  I  wanted  to  do  a  little 
booklet  of  twelve  prayers.   We  never  got  enough  of  them.   I 
was  trying  to  find  amusing,  interesting  little  prayers.   For 
example,  Lord  Ashley's  prayer  before  the  battle  of  Newberry 
in  1644,  which  went  something  like  this: 

"Lord,  I  shall  be  very  busy  this  day. 

I  may  forget  Thee,  but  do  not  Thou  forget  me." 
There  were  several  small,  cute  little  interesting  things  like 
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Sperisen:   that.   I  had  been  saving  them  up  for  the  book  and  then  the 
war  happened,  as  you  know.   So  instead  of  doing  the  book  I 
did  it  as  a  small  broadside  and  sent  it  out  at  Christmas 
time;  rather  appropriate. 

This  again  caused  a  commotion  and  interest  in  the-  printing 
fraternity  both  here  and  back  east  where  we  sent  it  to  various 
magazines. 

Starting  the  Black  Vine  Press 

Sperisen:   In  the  meantime,  Harold  [Seeger]  and  Lawton  [Kennedy]  were 
interested  in  getting  into  a  publishing  venture.   We  three 
were  together  quite  often.   We  decided  that  we  would  get  into 
publishing.   Lawton,  incidentally,  acted  as  more  than  just  a 
pressman  in  this  particular  instance.   He  was  also  the  editor 
because  a  remarkable  character,  William  Van  Wyck,  came  Lo  see 
Lawton  at  one  time.   He  was  a ..  Medievalist .   He  had  been 
kicked  out  of  every  school  that  he  had  ever  taught  in.   He 
approached  Lawton  with  an  idea  of  doing  three  of  the  bawdy 
stories  from  Chaucer.   He  did  each  one  individually  *md 
eventually  put  them  together  as  a  trilogy.   Then  he  showed 
Lawton  the  first  one,  which  was  The  Miller's  Tale.   Lawton 
loved  it.   Harold  thought  it  was  great  and,  of  course,  I  had 
to  also.   Naturally,  I  had  to  like  it  and  I  did  like  it.   1 
thought  it  was  quite  amusing,  quite  interesting,  and  quite  fun. 
William  Van  Wyck  had  done  a  very  large  edition  of  Chaucer 
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Sperisen:   in  the  original  text,  which  had  been  illustrated  by  Rockwell 
Kent,  just  a  few  years  before.   It  sold  for  a  goodly  amount 
of  money.   He  was  not  sure  that  this  was  the  way  that  Chaucer 
should  be  produced  anyhow.   He  said  it  should  be  produced 
in  the  modern  idiom  so  that  people  could  read  and  understand 
Chaucer. 

We  did  the  book;  it  was  a  charming  thing  really,  1  think. 
I  sent  out  announcements  and  we  had  quite  a  few  orders.   That 
week—it  was  then  my  custom  to  visit  the  Grabhorns  every  Friday 
night--!  brought  them  their  copy.   Bob,  right  after  dinner 
after  saying  that  it  was  a  very  nice  job,  very  nicely  printed 
and  a  nice  design,  made  the  point  that  he  was  not  quite  sure 
that  this  was  the  right  kind  of  a  book  to  do  for  the  beginning 
of  a  young  publishing  company.   Somebody  might  get  the  idea 
that  we  were  just  doing  salacious  printing  or  under-the- 
counter-printing.   This  had  never  occurred  to  me,  very 
naively.   The  following  week  I  recalled  all  the  books  which 
were  out  on  consignment.   We  subsequently  destroyed  the 
edition. 

Teiser:     How  big  was  it? 

Sperisen:   It  was  a  very  small  edition.   We  only  did  originally  about 
200  copies,  if  we  did  that  many.    This  was  1939. 

Teiser:    Was  this  the  first  book  under  the  Black  Vine  imprint? 

Sperisen:   No,  at  that  particular  time  we  hadn't  a  name.   So  we  merely 
produced  the  colophon  as  Van  Wyck  wrote  it.   It  says  nothing 
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Sperisen:   about  the  press, only  the  three  individuals  and  the  illus 
trator,  Paul  Q.  Forster.   Well,  that  was  the  beginning. 
[Referring  to  a  copy  of  the  book  he  has]   That  is  not  the 
way  it  was  issued  actually.  That  is  a  special  binding  that 
was  made  for  me  by  Bill  Wheeler,  a  golden  goat  binding,  a 
special  binding  which  is  really  quite  handsome, 
'reiser:    Did  you  really  destroy  most  of  the  copies? 
Sperisen:   Yes,  we  did  because  it  was  comparatively  simple  to  destroy 

them.   We  did  not  have  many  of  them  bound.   We  just  destroyed 
the  unbound  copies.   I  don't  believe  more  than  50  copies  were 
ever  distributed  and  sold  outside  of  those  that  were  given 
away.   I'm  certain  that  it  was  a  great  deal  under  a  hundred 
copies.   Even  today  I  have  requests  from  various  booksellers 
for  this  particular  book. 

Well,  there  was  a  complete  turnabout  on  the  next  book. 
Again,  a  Lawton  suggestion  was  Mr.  Whistler's  Ten  O'clock. 
It  was  the  first  book  with  the  Black  Vine  Press  imprint. 
Now  James  McNeal  Whistler  gave  this  speech  originally  in 
London  in  1885.   It  was  called  "Ten  O'clock"  because  he  gave 
it  at  ten  o'clock.   It  is  one  of  the  most  charmingly  written 
talks  I  have  ever  read  on  the  argument  of  art  and  the  reason 
for  it.   It  was  an  impossible  type  of  book  to  set  properly 
because  it  was  originally  printed  as  he  spoke.   It  was 
actually  paragraphed  as  he  wanted  to  make  his  points.   To 
have  set  the  book  as  he  had  originally  had  it  printed  in 
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Sperisen:   1888  would  have  made  a  messy  looking  page.   Thore  would  have 

been  short  one-lint-  paragraphs  and  things  like  that.   I  took  on 
myself  to  reparagraph  the  book  to  at  least  get  some  body  and 
some  weight  and  some  "color"  in  the  pages. 
I  still  don't  know  to  this  day  where  I  ever  read  that  the 
origin  of  the  butterfly  (Whistler's  trademark)  was  in  the 
initials  J.  McN.  W.   I  spent  several  nights  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  I  guess,  trying  to  evolve  a  monogram  with  the  initials 
that  would  eventually  explain  the  butterfly.   I  finally  did, 
and  I  think  it  was  the  most  likely  concept  of  the  origin  of 
the  butterfly.   We  used  this  on  the  cover  of  the  book  with  a 
simple  explanation  of  it  in  the  colophon.   It  was  stamped 
in  gold  on  the  Japanese  vellum  binding,  and  we  used  little 
"bugs"  throughout  that  were  stamped  in  gold  that  were  segments 
of  the  butterfly  wing.   This  was  the  first  book  that  we  did 
that  made  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  "fifty 
books  of  the  year." 

We  actually  took  an  advertisement  in  Print  Magazine  to  estab 
lish  the  name  for  this  book.   That  then  established  us  as  a 
printer -publisher. 

Teiser:     This  was  in  1940? 

Sperisen:   That's  right. 

Teiser:    Who  developed  the  design  for  the  Black  Vine  Press? 

Sperisen:   It  was  basically  my  rough  that  was  recreated  by  Paul  Q. 

Forster.   Paul  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine  who  did  all  our 
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Sperisen:   so-called  decorating  for  us.   He  is  an  outstanding  book 
decorator,  I  think. 

Teiser:    What  were  your  various  functions,  the  three  of  you? 

Sperisen:   Lawton  was  the  pressman,  as  you  can  well  imagine.   Harold 

was  the  compositor  who  set  the  type,  and  I  was  the  designer, 
and  also  the  secretary  and  the  bookkeeper  of  the  publishing 
venture.   A  very  miserable  one  I  was  too.   We  never  made  any 
money  on  this  thing  but  we  were  never  interested  in  making 
money.   We  were  interested  in  doing  little  books, 
and  whether  we  sold  them  or  not  was  incidental. 

Teiser:     How  many  of  Mr.  Whistler's  Ten  O'clock  did  you  print? 

Sperisen:   I  have  forgotten.   It  might  say  in  the  colophon. 

Teiser:     300. 

Sperisen:   Not  many  of  these  were  sold,  but  we  had  some  interesting  sales. 
Ten  years  afterwards,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  after  the  war,  we 
received  orders  and  still  do. 

Teiser:    What  was  the  price? 

Sperisen:   Ridiculous  price!   You  can  not  justify  prices  today  in  relation 
to  prices  then.   We  sold  this  book  at  a  loss  at  throe  dollars 
a  copy,  obvious  loss.   It  was  an  attempt  though  to  get  our 
name  known  and  the  book  known.   Incidentally,  the  book  has  been 
printed  by  various  printers  all  over  the  world  since  its  first 
production,  which  was  designed  by  James  McNeal  Whistler. 
Whistler,  as  a  complete  artist,  was  vitally  interested  in  all 
forms  of  graphics.   When  he  was  first  published,  he  insisted 
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Sperisen:   on  designing  his  own  books.   And  in  so  doing,  he  created  a 
form  of  staggered  lines  for  his  title  pages  that  identified 
all  of  his  book-work.   The  design  was  so  typical  and  so  like 
Whistler,  and  so  unusual,  that  all  subsequent  editions  of  this 
extremely  popular  talk  were  done  in  imitation  of  the  original 
concept.   The.  first  printing  in  America  by  Houghton-Mi  f  f  lin 
(1888)  was  an  out-and-out  copy  of  the  English  first  edition- 
even  to  the  brown  paper  wrappers. 

The  first  private  press  edition  of  it  was  done  by  the  Marion 
Press  at  Jamaica,  New  York  in  1908--and  it  too  imitated  the 
original  in  typographical  design  and  brown  paper  wrapper.   That 
seemed  odd  to  me  that  a  private  press  would  actually  imitate 
something  rather  than  create  something. 

The  Paris  edition  was  translated  by  Stephane  Mallarme-- the 
same  year  as  the  London  first  edition  (1888)  and  it  too 
imitated  the  original  in  design  and  wrapper.   This  is  an 
uncommon  tribute  to  the  original  concept. 

I  became  so  fascinated  by  this  that  I  bought  a  collection- 
that  is,  put  together  a  collection  of  "Ten  O'clock"  and  I 
have  a  copy  of  every  one  that  was  produced.   The  only  one 
that  departed  from  the  original  concept  was  the  German  first 
edition  in  1904.   German  modern  printing  did  not  begin  until 
1907  strangely  enough.   The  Janus  Press  was  the  first  private 
press  in  Germany  and  that  was  founded  in  1907.   Anything  that 
was  done  before  that  was  done  in  the  great,  heavy  black  letter 
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Sperisen:   manner  of  their  newspapers  rather  than  Roman  letters  as 
used  in  fine  printing  subsequently. 

Mosher  did  a  copy.   He  did  it  twice  as  a  matter  of  fact.   He 
did  a  much  more  elaborate  job,  but  basically  it  was  the 
Whistler  design.   That  is  all  an  aside  and  has  little  to  do 
with  my  field  in  printing. 

There  is  another  little  book  that  was  done  here,  and  1  am 
positive  that  it  was  done  about  that  time.   I  think  that  the 
people  who  are  involved  are  dead.   I  don't  think  I  am  tell 
ing  tales  out  of  school.   But  in  1937,  and  this  is  a  pre- 
Black  Vine  Press  item,  the  Clampers,  of  which  I  was  a  member 
at  that  time,  did  a  parody  on  the  Book  of  Brass,  the  famous 
plaque  that  was  found,  the  so-called  Drake  Plate.   This 
parody  was  written  by  Charlie  Camp  at  the  University  of 
California.   Lawton  was  asked  to  print  it.   I  designed  it 
and  had  a  ball.   It  was  the  first  book  that  was  illustrated 
for  me  by  Fred  Ludekens.   It  was  done  with  tongue  in  cheek 
too,  in  a  grand  manner.   It  was  called  Ye  Preposterous  Book  of 
Brass  Which  Includes  Diverse  Strange  and  Surprising--oh,  this 
goes  on,  and  on,  and  on.   This  was  the  Clampers'  year  of  5942 
which,  of  course,  is  1937  A.D.   It  is  a  very  amusing  thing 
[ looking  at  a  copy  of  the  book] .   I  see  that  Samuel  Farquhar 
was  supposed  to  be  involved  in  this  thing  too.   I  don't  know 
why.   I  believe  that  this  is  probably  the  first  book  that  I 
did.   I  am  not  positive  now.   I  did  the  cover  in  the  manner  of 
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Sperisen:   the  original  brass  plate. 

Teiscr:     You  and  Lawton  and  Seeger,  the  same  three  of  you,  did 
From  Land's  End  to  the  Ferry? 

Sperisen:   Yes,  this  is  a  Black  Vine  item.   This  was  done  just  prior  to 
my  going  into  the  Army,  which  was  in  1942.   I  believe  this 
was  the  last  book  that  Black  Vine  did  at  that  time.   The 
Roxburghe  Club  decided  to  get  out  a  little  booklet  on  a  trip 
they  had  made  at  one  time.   The  concept  was  Edgar  Kahn's. 
He  talked  19  different  characters  into  writing  19  different 
chapters.   Each  one  was  on  a  different  historical  spol  in  what 
.  he  called  "From  Land's  End  to  the  Ferry."   Each  of  the  19  took 
a  different  historical  point.   It  poses  a  very  interesting 
problem  from  the  title  page  standpoint—how  do  you  handle  19 
authors  on  the  title  page?   That  was  a  little  nasty  thing, 
and  the  answer  was  almost  too  obvious.   It  worked  out  quite 
well. 

Teiser:    Did  you  sell  that? 

Sperisen:   It  was  made  for  the  Roxburghe  Club.   It  was  for  sale  at  the 
Club  but  I  think  individually.   We  were  contributing.   In 
other  words  they  paid  expenses  —  the  paper  and  printing  expenses, 

Teiser:    How  many  books  did  the  Black  Vine  Press  do  then  in  that  first 
period  altogether?   Just  the  ones  you  mentioned? 

Sperisen:   Yes,  just  the  ones  I  have  mentioned,  except  of  course  the 

Ye  Preposterous  Book  of  Brasse.   That  was  pre-Black  Vine  days. 

Teiser:    What  was  the  arrangement  when  Lawton  was  at  Johnck  and  Seeger? 
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Teiser:    He  was  an  independent  operator  working  in  conjunction  with 
them? 

Sperisen:   Yes,  he  rented  space  from  Harold  Seeger.   He  was  a  very 

independent  operator.   Besides  doing  any  and  all  of  the  printed 
work  for  the  commercial  accounts  of  Johnck  and  Seeger,  Lawton 
enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  publication  work  on  his  own.   He 
was  doing  the  California  Historical  Quarterly,  and  the  off 
prints  from  important  articles  were  put  into  book  form.   Much 
of  this  composition  and  make-up  was  the  work  of  Harold  Seeger. 
They  were  also  doing  some  work  for  the  Sierra  Club.   When 
Lawton  went  to  Oakland  later  to  the  Westgate  Press,  his 
brother  Alfred  was  the  compositor  and  again  he  was  the  press 
man.   But  Lawton  told  me  that  very  few  books  produced  at  the 
Westgate  Press  were  set  by  Alfred.   Lawton  himself  did  them." 
(I  believe  this.   Alfred,  in  spite  of  his  fine  background  in 
working  for  the  Grabhorns  and  other  fine  printers,  always 
talked  a  fine  book.   He  had  never  done  one  by  himself.   All 
I  had  ever  seen  of  his  independent  work  were  odd  type  set 
pages  of  projected  books  —  that  were  never  done.) 

Teiser:    Why  did  you  name  the  Press  the  Black  Vine  Press  anyway? 

Sperisen:   I  am  thoroughly  responsible  for  that.   I  wanted  something  that 
sort  of  had  the  proper  iambics,  that  sounded  nice.   I  wanted 
a  name  that  would  be  distinctive.   There  are  many  Vine  presses, 
but  no  Black  Vine  Press.   I  just  like  the  tripping  of  the 
tongue  on  it.   As  for  the  Toyon  Press,  we  named  it  that  because 
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Sperisen:   we  intended  to  do  something  for  Christmas,  and  Toyon  blossoms 
at  Christmas  time.   For  somebody  who  knew  nothing  of  it,  it 

-i 

sounds  Like  "toy"--a  sort  of  play  on  words. 

Black  Vine  Press:   Second  Phase 

Sperisc-n:   Then  the  war  came  along,  of  course.   I  was  in  the-  Army  for  al 
most  four  years,  three  and  three  quarters  years.   When  I  came 
out,  two  things  had  happened.   First  the  Black  Vine  Press  had 
lost  its  prime  mover,  Lawton  Kennedy.   He  had  gone  Lo  Oakland 
to  join  with  his  brother  at  Westgate  Press.   Bertram  Johnck 
had  left  the  printing  profession  and  had  gone  into  advertising. 
To  pick  up  the  strings  again,  Harold  and  I  decided  that  we  would 
revitalize  the  Black  Vine  Press. 

Teiser:     Is  Johnck  still  alive? 

Sperisen:   No,  John  Julius  Johnck  died,  I  think,  in  1936.   At  any  rate, 

Harold  and  I  started  the  Black  Vine  Press  with  a  little  booklet 
on  California.   Actually,  it  was  a  throw-away,  a  give-away. 
This  was  Gregory's  Guide  to  the  Traveler  via  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  a  precious  little  pamphlet  that  was  found  at.  Lhe 
University  of  California  by  Edith  Coulter.   It  is  an  extremely 
rare  pamphlet.   There  are  very  few  known  copies.   Frankly, 
the  pamphlet  was  no  more  than  eight  pages,  four  pages,  I  think. 
To  make  a  book  of  it  required  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity.   So 
we  padded   it  very  prettily  in  the  best  Grabhorn  manner  with 
newspaper  cuttings,  reproductions,  little  announcements,  and 
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Sperisen:   did  it  in  rather  large  type.   The  book  sold  out  before  it  was 
distributed.   Then  again,  that  was  price  more  than  anything 
else.   The  book  was  very,  very  cheap.  Again  it  made  the 
Rounce  and  Coffin  Club  selection  of  western  books,  which  made 
us  happy,  of  course.   The  Rounce  and  Coffin  Club  invites 
western  printers  to  submit  examples  of  book  work  and  so  on. 
That  was  in  1950.  We  did  the  book  in  1949. 
Teiser:    That  was  just  you  and  Harold  Seeger? 

Sperisen:   Yes,  the  presswork  was  done  by  Bob  Saxon  who  subsequently 
took  over  the  position  of  pressman  at  Johnck  and  Seeger. 
He  is  still  there. 

Well,  the  next  book  that  Harold  and  I  were  asked  to  do,  for 
the  Book  Club  of  California,  was  an  original  work.   It  was 
Muleback  to  the  Convention.   Very  happily,  this  was  one  of  the 
"fifty  books  of  the  year."   I  was  delighted  with  the  charms  of 
this  particular  book  because  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  doing 
reprint  work  particularly,  old  pamphlets  and  things  of  that 
nature.   Too  many  people  had  been  doing  that  sort  of  thing. 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  would  have  a  lot  more  fun  doing 
it  than  I  would.   If  you  are  going  to  do  anything,  you  might 
just  as  well,  if  you  can,  do  original  work.  Well,  this  par 
ticular  group  of  letters  of  J.  Ross  Browne,  who  was  a  reporter 
at  the  constitutional  convention  at  Monterey  in  1849,  had  never 
been  published.  We  were  delighted  at  the  chance  to  do  that. 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  charming  book  and  a  charming  job. 
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Sperisen:   I  enjoyed  myself  on  this  very,  very  much  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  illustrations,  which  were  original  illustrations  made 
by  J.  Ross  Browne,  left  a  lot  to  be  desired.   They  were  the 
author's  illustrations  and  we  had  to  work  from  photo  copies 
of  the  originals. 

Teiser:    How  were  they  done—by  letter  press  too? 

Sperisen:   No,  they  were  done  by  offset.   The  offset  was  done  for  rn<-  by 
Carlisle. 

We  did  a  book  in  1950  for  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Sullivan.   He 
was  quite  a  character  who  did  a  series  of  books  called  Biobooks 
in  the  East  Bay.   Joseph  Sullivan  was  his  name.   He  approached 
Harold  about  having  the  Black  Vine  Press  do  a  book  for  him.   He 
had  talked  the  Grabhorns  into  doing  a  book  for  him  and  he 
had  talked  several  other  people  into  taking  part  in  his 
publishing.   Of  course,  everybody  who  ever  did  a.  book  never 
did  a  second  for  very  obvious  reasons.   Well,  Joe  Sullivan 
had  an  incredible  nose  for  republishing  Western  Americana. 
This  particular  thing  was  called  A  Lady's  Visit  to  California. 
Actually,  it  was  only  Chapter  Two  of  a  bigger  work.   How  he 
could  possibly  find  it,  I  don't  know,  but  he  did.   He  managed 
to  ferret  this  thing  out  and  gave  it  to  Harold.   He  talked 
Harold  into  doing  it  and  Harold  talked  me  into  getting  involved. 
Well,  Harold  did  not  have  to  talk  much  because  I  get  involved 
rather  easily  when  it  comes  to  printing.   But  Harold  was 
terribly,  terribly  upset  about  this  thing  because  it  was  from 
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Sperisen:   a  printed  book.   He  scaled  it  originally  and  it  fooled  him 
completely.   He  originally  thought  that  this  book  would  not 
Lake  more  than,  I  think,  48  pages.   ufhen  it  came  to  be  put  into 
type  in  galley  form,  we  found  that  we  had  a  75  page  book.   Ob 
viously,  his  estimate  was  out  of  proportion.   Mr.  Sullivan 
took  the  attitude,  "Well,  that  is  a  pity.   You  made  a  price; 
now  you  stick  to  it.   You  can't  get  anything  off  of  me."  Well, 
we  did  not  get  any  more  from  "off"  him  and  we  produced  the  book. 
It  was  a  kind  of  amusing  little  book.   Again  it  was  one  of  the 
books  that  made  the '¥if ty  books  of  the  year." 
Teiser:    Who  did  the  presswork  on  that? 
Sperisen:   Bob  Saxon. 

Then  there  was  a  little  bit  of  a  gap.   Next,  I  think  is  the 
finest  book  that  we  ever  did  for  the  Club,  and  certainly  one 
of  the  finest  that  we  did  in  our  time,  and  that  was  another 
original  work  called  Bayside  Bohemia  by  Gelett  Burgess,  pub 
lished  in  1954.   This  was  a  concept  of  James  Hart.   The 
University  had  just  gotten  all  the  papers  of  Gelett  Burgess 
at  his  death.   They  had  put  a  young  man  to  work  on  it , 
digging  out  and  trying  to  find  some  interesting  material  in 
it,  and  they  did  find  some  material  that  had  never  been 
published  before. 

First,  there  were  several  little  magazines  that  Burgess  was 
intimately  interested  in  and  had  started  in  San  Francisco. 
One,  of  course,  is  The  Lark,  which  is  the  most  famous.   So 
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Sperisen:   there  is  a  little  chapter  on  The  Lark  written  by  Burgess.   The 

second,  La  Petite  Journal,  was  one  of  the  most  curious.   Burgess 
had  reasoned  that  there  was  no  reason  why  a  magazine  had  to  be 
a  rectangle  or  a  square.   It  could  be  round  if  you  could  bind 
it  or  staple  it.   So  he  created  a  rather  strange  shaped 
magazine  and  also  because  of  the  expense,  he  bought  broken 
rolls  of  wallpaper  and  printed  on  wallpaper.   Th<  type  was 
printed  on  the  back  side,  which  was  clear.   Then  the  illus 
trations  were  done  over  the  designs  of  the  wallpaper;  it  was 
very  curious.   I  don't  believe  that  he  did  more  than  one  issue. 
Another  was  a  little  sheet  that  never  went  past  the  first  issue, 
which  was  called  Phyllida:  or,  the  Milkmaid.   I  don't  know  how 
Burgess  was  able  to  get  his  printer  to  indulge  him,  but  Burgess 
could  not  find  a  type  in  San  Francisco  that  had  these  long 
s's,  the  old  long  £,  you  know.   So  he  took  several  fonts  of 
Caslon  and  cut  the  bar  off  the  _f ,  thus  making  a  long  ji,  and 
produced  this  sheet  which  was  a  very  curiously  amusing  thing. 
The  last  thing  that  Burgess  had  anything  to  do  with  was  a 
commercial  job.   He  was  theatrical  editor  for  The  Wave.   In 
this  particular  essay  it  was  run  as  editorial  in  The  Wave,  he 
remembered  interviewing  or  writing  an  interview  on  Cissie 
Fitzgerald,  who  had  a  notorious  wink.   He  went  on  to  tell  a 
wonderful  story  about  this.   Actually,  he  never  interviewed 
her  at  all;  he  wrote  the  whole  thing  as  a  supposed  interview 
in  his  office.   Well,  I  had  one  dog-goned  time  trying  to  find 
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Sperisen:   an  issue  of  that  Wave.   We  thought  the  University  had  a 

collection;  it  did.   They  had  two  issues  of  thai  particular 
year,  1894!   Neither  of  the  two  issues  was  the  issue  that  we 
were  talking  about.   Huntington  Library  thought  that  they  had 
a  complete  run  of  The  Wave ,  but  they  did  not.   They  had  one 
issue. 

Then  there  was  young  Terry  Bender  who  wanted  to  get  into  the  act. 
He  had  just  come  out  here  as  one  of  the  librarians  at  Stanford. 
I  put  him  on  the  trail  of  it.   He  discovered  the  issue  at  Sutro 
Library,  of  all  places!     It  happened  to  be  the  only  issue 
that  they  had  for  that  year  and  it  did  have  the  Cissie  Fitzgerald 
article.   Well,  we  made  a  facsimile  of  that  page.   It.  is  a 
rather  interesting  facsimile  because.... 
Teiser:     It  looks  just  like  The  Wave,  precisely. 

Sperisen:   But,  this  is  an  instance  in  point  of  my  commercial  background 
in  the  advertising  business  paying  off.   To  make  a  facsimile 
of  halftones  and  to  get  away  from  the  "moire"  effect  which  is 
obvious  because  shooting  the  halftones   one  can  never  pick  up 
the  same  dot  formation,  and  you  would  get  this  damn  strange 
"moire"  pattern,   you  had  to  get  away  from  that  and  go  back 
to  what  is  called  a  continuous  tone,  if  possible. 
I  had  a  very  good  friend  here  in  town  who  taught  me  these 
tricks  photographically.   It  is  a  photographic  trick  truly-- 
in  shooting  a  reproduction  you  touch  your  copy  board  so  that 
the  vibration  throws  it  just  slightly  out  of  focus.    It 
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Sperisen:   allows  the  halftone  dots  to  form  and  meld  as  a  continuous  tone. 
It  is  a  strange  thing  and  such  a  simple  thing,  and  very  few 
photographers  know  it.   Hvery  once  in  awhile  someone  dis 
covers  it,  and  then  they  have  invented  it.   This  allowed  me 
then  to  do  a  facsimile  page  which  looked  like  the  actual  page. 
Strangely  enough,  we  discovered  some  old  paper  which  was  very 
close  to  the  original  paper.   So  this  became  a  great  little 
forgery.    This  was  done  for  me  by  Carlisle  because  it  had 
to  be  done  by  offset  lithography,  but  the  rest  of  the  inserts 
were  done  by  Lawton. 

Teiser:    Lawton  came  back  to  the  Black  Vine  Press  then? 
Sperisen:   No.   Right  at  the  beginning  of  accepting  this  assignment, 

Harold  Seeger  took  seriously  ill  with  a  heart  attack  and  to 
this  day,  he  would  rather  not  discuss  it.   He  would  rather 
not  even  have  anyone  know  about  it  for  some  strange  reason. 
This  left  me  alone  with  an  assignment,  a  nasty  assignment, 
of  trying  to  get  this  book  out  by  myself.   A  bigger  book  I  had 
never  tackled  up  to  this  point.   After  getting  the  thing  worked 
out  composition-wise  and  planned  completely  all  the  way  through, 
I  was  at  an  impasse  for  a  printer.   I  went  and  bearded  Lawton 
and  told  him  the  whole  circumstance,  which  he  knew.   He  knew 
about  Harold's  illness.   I  asked  him  if  he  would,  as  an  old 
friend,  do  this  job  for  me.   He  said,  "Well,  I  am  in  business 
as  a  printer  now.   This  is  not  something  1  can  do.   I  will  for 
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Sperisen:   old  time's  sake,  but  do  not  use  my  name  or  even  tell 
anybody  that  1  did  the  printing,  and  I  will  do  it." 
Well,  he  did  it  Cor  me  and  he  did  get  it  off  in  time  and 
everything  was  perfectly  fine.   Lawton  changed  his  mind 
just  a  little  bit  when  this  one  was  chosen  as  one  of  the 
A.I.G.A.  "fifty  books  of  the  year."  Then  he  did  not  mind 

particularly  having  somebody  say  that  the  printing  was 

j  • 
done  by  Lawton  Kennedy. 

A  little  bit  later,  it  must  have  been  about  1957,  Charley 
Wood,  whom  I  did  not  know  very  well,  but  I  did  know  his 
partner  Frank  Burke,  was  doing  a  series  of  facsimile  books. 
One  was  Dante's  Inferno  by  Dore.   I  never  could  understand 
why  he  went  to  such  great  effort  in  making  these  facsimiles 
to  illustrate  how  good  Charles  R.  Wood  &  Associates  were  as 
an  offset  house.   I  talked  to  Frank  one  time  and  I  said,  "Why 
don't  you  do  an  original  work?"   He  said,  "I  can't  afford  to 
have  an  author  write  something."   1  said,  "Well,  you  don't 
have  to  have  an  author  to  write  anything  in  particular.   A 
lot  of  things  could  illustrate  your  ability  at  doing 
facsimiles  that  are  really  not  forgeries."   He  said,  "What 
for  example?"   I  said,  "Most  of  the  libraries  in  the  area 
would  have  original  letters  by  famous  people.   The  librarian 
could  be  talked  into  writing  a  little  introduction  for  this 
thing.   Here  you  would  be  able  to  reproduce  the  facsimile 
letters  and  do  a  nice  handsome  little  job."  Well,  he  loved 
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Sperisen:   the  idea  very  much  and  asked  me  if  I  would  proceed. 

I  asked  Terry  Bender  if  he  would  like  to  get  his  feet  wet 
as  a  writer  with  a  book  under  his  belt  so  to  speak.   He 
loved  the  idea.   He  had  just  bought,  for  the  library  at 
Stanford,  six  letters  of  tfilkie  Collins.   Unfortunately, 
they  were  not  very  significant  letters,  but  I  suppose 
anything  is  significant  when  you  talk  about  Wilkie  Collins. 
At  least  Terry  thought  so.   So  Terry  wrote  a  very  mouthy 
introduction.   He  was  able  to  find  a  cracked  photograph 
of  Collins's. 

Well,  the  most  curious  thing  about  the  letters  was  that  up 
in  the  corner  the  bookseller  had  written  prices  in  some 
instances.   Terry  very  carefully  erased  all  these.   Hut  you 
can  make  no  allowances  for  cameras,  you  know.   The  camera 
picked  up  every  bit  of  this  dog-goned  stuff  that  had  been 
erased,  much  to  Terry's  embarrassment.   Of  course,  this 
was  the  forte  of  Mr.  Wood;  he  wanted  to  reproduce  even  the 
finger  marks,  everything  about  it.   He  did.   Here  is  an 
instance  in  point  where  $10  had  been  up  there  and  had  been 
erased  and  the  photograph  had  picked  it  up.   It  made  a  very 
amusing  little  booklet.  Unfortunately,  they  did  the  letters 
wrong.   They  should  have  been  tipped  against  the  fold  instead 
of  tipped  this  way,  but  then  they  were  not  book  people. 
That  is  the  way  they  decided  that  things  ought  to  be  done 
so  they  are  all  done  backwards.   But  it  made  a  very  amusing 
little  book. 
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Sperisen:   I  designed  the  book;  Harold  set  it,  then  we  lost  contact 

and  control  of  the  whole  thing  except  for  the  binding. 

Fortunately,  I  was  able  to  control  the  binding  of  the  thing, 

which  I  thought  was  good. 
Teiser:    Who  did  the  binding? 
Sperisen:   It  was  done  by  Perry  Davis.   It  was  not  issued  for  sale;  il 

was  issued  as  a  give-away. 

Black  Vine  Press:   Final  Phase 
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Sperisen:   Many  years  later,  almost  too  many  years  later,  we  did  another 
book  for  the  Book  Club  of  California,   Stanley  Morison's 
book  on  typographic  design  in  relation  to  photographic 
composition,  with  a  learned  introduction  by  John  Carter. 
The  book  was  made  to  order  for  me  to  do  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned.   I  wanted  this  particular  job.   Well,  several 
very  curious  things  happened  in  the  course  of  this  book. 
First  of  all,  it  was  publicized  in  the  Book  Club  Quarterly 
prior  to  its  publication,  as  an  argument  for  letterpress  vs. 
lithography.   When  I  saw  that  I  was  absolutely  appalled.   I 
called  Mrs.  Downs  and  said,  "Betty,  there  is  some  frightening 
error.   This  has  nothing  to  do  with  lithography  vs.  letterpress." 
She  said,  "Well,  that  is  the  information  that  I  have.   It  was 
written  by  the  man  who  got  the  manuscript  from  the  author." 
I  said,  "I  am  sorry,  but  this  work  is  a  very  esoteric  job  on 
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Speriscn:   type  designs,  typographic  designs,  and  the  new  fields  of 
photographic  composition." 

Well,  there  was  a  lot  of  to-do.   They  were  going  to  talk 
to  me  about  cancelling  the  book.   I  refused  to  let  them  do 
it.   I  told  them  they  could  cancel  it  if  they  liked  but  that 
they  would  have  to  pay  us  according  to  the  contract  because 
I  had  it  all  up  in  type.   Then  they  decided  to  let  it  go 
through  and  maybe  it  would  sell.   So  I  reproduced  the  book 
in  the  manner  of  a  Morison  book.   I  used  Cockrell  papers  for 
the  binding,  Douglas  Cockrell,  with  a  vellum  spine,  very 
Britishy.   I  used  Morison 's  own  type  face  called  Times-Roman 
for  the  text. 

The  book  is  a  little  bit  of  an  understatement  throughout  in 
the  best  British  manner,  I  think.   It  had  a  miserable  sale, 
obviously.   Unfortunately,  the  poor  showing  was  laid  to 
the  printer  not  to  the  man  who  chose  the  manuscript. 

Teiser:    Did  Harold  Seeger  set  the  type? 

Sperisen:   Yes,  and  Bob  Saxon  did  the  printing  for  me.   The  book  had  more 
of  a  claim  in  England  obviously  than  it  did  in  this  country. 
Morison  was  very  pleased,  although  amazed,  that  the  Book  Club 
would  do  this  thing.   He  hardly  thought  the  thing  was  worth 
printing.   It  had  been  given  as  a  talk  by  Mr.  Morison.   The 
gentleman  who  brought  this  manuscript  to  the  Club  was  at  his 
talk  in  London  and  fell  asleep  in  the  middle  of  the  talk. 
When  he  woke  up,  he  tried  to  cover  up  his  embarrassment  by 
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Sperisen:   asking  if  he  could  have  the  Club  publish  his  work.   Mori. son 
was  greatly  pleased  and  flattered;  he  did  not  understand  why 
they  would  want  to  do  it,  but  certainly  they  could. 
Teiser:     Can  you  name  the  man  who  fell  asleep? 

Sperisen:   Yes,  David  Magee.   He  will  deny  it  but  not  in  front  of  me  he- 
won '  t .  [much  laughter]. 

Hero  I  would  like  to  comment  on  British  vs.  Americans, 
particularly  knowledgeable  people.   It  appears  that  in  England, 
after  a  manuscript  has  been  accepted  by  the  publisher,  the 
writer  has  a  great  deal  of  leeway  after  it  is  set  in  type. 
He  is  apparently  allowed  to  rewrite  even  a  third  of  it  if 
necessary.   I  was  absolutely  astounded.   I  sent  my  galley 
proofs  off  to  Mr.  Morison  and  waited  quite  a  long  time.   He 
sent  it  back  with  literally  a  third  of  it  corrected.   Well, 
you  are  working  on  a  price  and  a  budget  price  at  that,  and 
these  corrections  were  on  the  printer.   I  had  no  idea  that 
this  could  ever  be  done  by  a  knowledgeable  person  in  the 
printing  field.   Apparently,  English  publishers  allow  for  this 
in  their  costs,  and  they  would  probably  be  just  as  astounded 
if  the  damned  thing  went  through  with  no  corrections  by  the 
editor  or  by  the  author  as  I  was  with  a  third  corrected  after 
we  got  it  in  proof  form. 

I  am  inordinately  pleased  with  the  book.   It  is  a  very  pretty, 
clean  little  book.   Morison  was  pleased.   He  inscribed  a  copy 
for  me  very  nicely.   He  also  inscribed  a  copy  for  Harold. 
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Sperisen:   As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  contributed  something  to  the 
Morison  field  of  printing  and  publishing.   He  is  probably 
the  most  outstanding  printing  authority  in  the  world  today. 

Teiser:    Did  you  use  your  Black  Vine  imprint  for  this? 

Sperisen:   Yes,  this  was  a  Blnck  Vine  Press  book.   I  believe  that 

there  were  400  copies  done,  which  were  infinitely  too  mnny 
copies  on  a  very  esoteric  subject.   Maybe  one  person  in  five 
hundred  would  appreciate  it. 

That  to  date  is  virtually  the  extent  of  my  printing,  outside' 
of  ephemeral  pieces  that  I  do  occasionally  with  the  Toyon 
Press  imprint.   Toyon  is  in  my  house  here  where  I  have  a 
press  and  some  type. 

Teiser:    What  kind  of  a  press  is  it? 

Sperisen:   A  Hacker  proof  press.   Actually  the  press  here  was  intended  as 
an  aid  to  book  designing.   I  was  doing  my  design  work  for  Lhe 
Black  Vine  Press  here  at  the  house.   If  I  wanted  to  experiment 
with  type,  I  have  14  or  15  different  type  faces  in  a  bank 
upstairs  which  allow  me  to  do  some  playing.   I  can  play  with 
the  type  that  I  would  like  eventually  to  use  in  the  final 
printing.   This  is  an  aid  to  designing  which  is  more  than  just 
theory;  it  is  practical. 

Teiser:     So  the  printing  that  you  are  doing  now,  you  are  doing  alone? 

Sperisen:   As  far  as  Toyon  is  concerned.   Bertram  and  I  never  did  get 
together  after  the  war.   I  suppose  he  had  too  little  time- 
he  had  a  wife  and  three  children.   During  the  war,  Bertram,  who 
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Sperison:   was  then  a  member  of  the  Roxburghe  Club,  continued  to  use  the 
imprint  for  Roxburghe  announcements.   And  when  I  got  back,  he- 
felt  that  he  had  identified  himself  so  much  in  the  past  three 
and  one-half  years  with  Toyon,  that  the  imprint  was  his,  and 
his  alone.   This  posed  a  small  problem.   Particularly  when 
the  Book  Club  asked  him  to  do  a  keepsake  and  asked  me  to  do 
one  too—for  the  same  series.   Bert  did  his  and  J  did  mine- 
both  with  the  Toyon  imprint.   Well,  this  was  the  last  of  the 
former  partners.   Bertram  eventually  bowed  out  and  I  am  now 
sole  owner  of  the  imprint. 

Incidentally,  shortly  after  the  war  when  Harold  and  I  took  up 
the  Black  Vine  Press,  I  think  Lawton  was  a  little  upset  that 
we  re-established  the  name.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'm  sure 
that  he  was.   1  got  that  distinct  impression  one  time  from 
Freda  [Kennedy]  that  he  was  certainly  a  major  part  of  the 
Black  Vine  Press,  and  he  was.   But  at  that  time  when  we  re- 
introduced  the  Black  Vine  Press  it  was  not  at  all  practical 
for  Lawton  to  become  involved  in  it  because  he  was  in  Oakland 
and  we  were  in  San  Francisco.   He  was  at  Westgate  Press  at 
that  time  and  had  a  "handle"  so  to  speak.   But  I  doubt  very 
much  that  there  is  any  feeling  about  this  today  because 
Lawton,  Harold,  and  I  are  almost  as  close  as  we  were  when 
we  were  a  threesome  in  publishing  and  printing. 
Harold  and  I  still  do  little  keepsakes  and  announcements  for 
the  Roxburghe  Club  and  various  other  printed  pieces.   I  have 
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Sperisen:   done  two  announcements  for  the  Roxburghe  Club  with  the  Toyon 
imprint  too.   I  do  precious  little  printing  here  today.   1 
always  set  this  aside  for  inclement  weather,  but  I  manage 
to  find  very  few  inclement  weekends.   Gardening  is  much  more 
fun  to  me.   That  is  the  Black  Vine  story. 

COMMENTS  ON  PRINTERS  AND  FINE  PRINTING 
Wilder  Bent  ley 

Teiser:     Would  you  comment  on  some  of  the  printers  you  have  known? 
Did  you  know  Wilder  Bentley  when  he  was  printing? 

Sperisen:   I  did  not  know  Wilder  Bentley.   We  had  a  lot  of  friends  in 

common.   The  Grabhorns  were  great,  intimate  friends  of  Wilder. 
Wilder  did  some  very  interesting  pieces  of  printing.   I  have 
most  of  them,  actually,  because  I  enjoyed  them.   Incidentally, 
his  name  was  Harvey,  Harvey  Wilder  Bentley.   I.  don't  blame 
him  for  dropping  the  Harvey.   It  is  like  Ward  Ritchie;  his 
name  is  Harold.   The  names  sound  better  as  Wilder  Bentley  and 
Ward  Ritchie. 

At  any  event,  Wilder  was  a  most  unhappy  man  in  a  way.   He  was 
a  prize  student  of  Porter  Garnett's  at  the  Laboratory  Press 
in  Pittsburgh.   He  absorbed  a  great  amount  from  Porter,  which 
was  not  hard  to  do.   This  is  my  own  criticism  of  Porter,  who 
was  probably  one  of  the  most  learned  men  that  I  have  ever  met. 
He  was  so  powerful,  and  so  strong,  that  everyone  who  graduated 
from  Porter  Garnett  became  a  little  Porter  Garnett.   Wilder  did 
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Sperisen:   reflect  greatly,  particularly  later  in  life,  Porter's  work. 
Now  Wilder  had  a  great  sore  point.   The  thing  that  made  him 
so  unhappy  was  with  the  number  of  books  that  he  did,  many  of 
them  very  good  books,  he  never  made  the  "fifty  books"  show. 
This  was  a  great  blow  to  him,  actually,  because  it  was  a  blow 
to  his  pride.   Porter  Garnett  was  still  alive,  and  it  would 
have  meant  a  good  deal  to  Porter  to  see  one  of  his  students 
have  this  kind  of  recognition.   Later  Wilder  gave  up  active 
printing  and  became  a  teacher.   He  taught  in  a  private  boys' 
school,  and  he  taught  typography  and  printing. 
I  have  never  had  examples  of  his  work  in  the  class,  but  Bob 
Grabhorn  had  a  complete  collection.   They  look  exactly  like 
the  class  projects  at  the  Laboratory  Press.   They  just  copied 
Porter  Garnett 's  work  and  teaching. 

The  Grabhorns  and  the  Colt  Press 

Teiser:    Now  I  suppose  chronologically,  we  should  go  back  to  the 
Grabhorns  whom  you  must  have  met  early. 

Sperisen:   Oh,  gosh  yes!   That  is  a  long  story  though.   That  is  almost 
as  long  a  story  as  the  Black  Vine. 

My  first  introduction  to  the  Grabhorns  was  in  1926.   After  I  left 
Simpson,  the  first  person  that  I  went  to  see  to  get  a  job  was 
Ed  Grabhorn  of  the  Grabhorn  Press,  which  was  then  at  the 
Studio  Building  on  Powell  Street.   I  went  up  to  see  Ed  but  he 
was  not  feeling  very  well  that  day,  obviously,  because  he 
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Speriscn:   backed  me  out  the  door  and  thanked  me  very  much.   I  was  not 
upset  about  it;  I  was  just  a  little  perplexed.   1  had  only 
wanted  a  job  of  sweeping  up  or  as  apprentice.   I  was  living 
at  home;  I  did  not  need  much  money,  if  any.   BuL  if  he;  had 
hired  me,  I'd  be  a  printer  today,  instead  [laughter]. 
In  1940  I  met  Jane  and  Bob  [Crabhorn]  because  Jane  was  then 
having  books  printed  by  Lawton  in  the  shop  of  Johnck  and  Seeger. 

Teiser:     This  was  for  the  Colt  Press? 

Sperisen:   Yes. 

Teiser:    This  was  your  first  meeting  with  Bob  and  Jane? 

Sperisen:   Yes,  and  then  we  got  together  afterwards:   bar-tripping  and 

arm-bending.   They  were  a  very  engaging  and  wonderful  couple. 
I  enjoyed  their  company  very  much.   My  first  job  for  the 
Colt  Press,  actually  a  job  for  Harold,  was  on  The  Three  Prayers 
of  Jane  Austen.   This  was  a  beautiful  job  of  printing.   Harold 
actually  set  the  entire  book.   It  was  set  in  caps.   This  was 
more  than  just  setting  type.   Setting  caps  and  justifying 
capital  letters  is  a  nasty  job.   Harold  set  that  book 
beautifully.   Well,  he  needed  a  blow-up,  a  type  blow-up  for 
the  title  page,  and  I  made  the  paste-up  for  that  title  page 
and  had  engravings  made  for  Harold.   Then  I  got  into  a  dis 
cussion  on  Otnai ,  which  was  a  very  curious  little  book  that 
was  printed  by  Lawton.   It  was  the  first  of  the  Colt  Press 
books  that  got  a  review,  a  good  sized  review,  from  T ime 
magazine.   On  the  strength  of  the  Time  review,  Bill  Roth 
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Sperisen:   decided  that  they  would  go  into  the  second  edition.   He  sent 
the  book  back  east  and  had  it  printed  in  a  commercial  edition 
which  immediately  fell  on  its  face.   It  never  sold  a  copy,  I 
don't  believe.   Never  take  a  Time  magazine  review  as  a  sale,  of 
a  book,  believe  me! 

Teiser:     I  thought  I  remembered  in  Roth's  introduction  to  the  Catalogue 
of  an  Exhibition  of  the  Typographic  Work  of  Jane-  Grabhorn, 
he  indicated  that  you  were  in  on  the  Colt  Press  from  the 
beginning. 

Sperisen:   Well  he  is  wrong.   Bill  was  away  at  school  when  I  came  in  on 
the  Colt  Press  operation.   I  think  he  honestly  believed  that 
I  was  in  it  from  the  beginning,  but  I  was  not.   The  first  book 
that  I  was  ever  truly  involved  with  was  The  Gold  Rush  Song^  Book. 
Now  this  was  their  first  lithographic  book. 

Teiser:    Who  lithographed  it? 

Sperisen:   I  don't  know  who  did  that  book  for  Jane  and  Bob.   It  was 

necessary  to  do  it  that  way  because  it  was  all  music  scores. 
They  had  no  knowledge  about  making  a  paste-up  for  a  lithographer. 
I  went  down  one  Sunday  and  laid  out  and  made  the  paste-up . for 
all  of  the  pages. 

Then  later  they  were  doing  a  book  called  The  Pragmatic  Test. 
They  needed  a  jacket.   I  remember  this  was  discussed  at  a 
dinner  one  night.   Bob  had  already  set  up  the  title  page  and  a 
sample  type  page.   It  was  going  to  be  printed  by  Wolff  back 
east.   He  said,  "Oh,  my  God,  I  have  forgotten  the  jacket! 
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Sperisen:   I  said,  "It  will  take  me  a  very  short  time." 
He  said,  "Can  you  do  it  now?" 

I  said,  "Yes,  I'll  go  back  to  the  office."   I  went  back  to  my 
office  and  I  designed  a  jacket  for  The  Pragmatic  Test  which  Bob 
thought  was  fine,  and  which  was  shipped  off  that  night. 

Teiser:     I  did  not  realize  that  he  had  done  the  typography  for  the 
Colt  Press. 

Sperisen:   Bob  planned  almost  all  of  the  typography  for  the  books  that 
were  done  by  Wolff.   Bob  designed  the  books  literally. 
Jane  had  a  lot  to  say  about  it,  but  damned  little  when  it 
came  to  the  practicality  of  putting  together  a  book  for  an 
eastern  printer  to  do... or  a  western  printer  for  that  matter. 
The  next  book  that  I  had  anything  to  do  with  was  The  Colossus 
of  Maroussi .   This  was  Henry  Miller's  wonderful  book.   I  did 
the  jacket  for  that.   That  is  all  I  did  for  that  book.   That 
was  kind  of  a  fun  jacket  to  do.   When  that  book  was  finally 
given,  not  sold,  to  McLaughlin  for  the  second  edition, 
McLaughlin  very  glibly  used  my  jacket  without  leave  or  thank 
you. 

Teiscr:    That  is  McLaughlin  of  New  Directions? 

Sperisen:   Of  New  Directions,  yes.   I  was  in  on  the  original  discussion 
of  McTeague .   This  was  a  lengthy  discussion.   It  went  on  for 
many  many  months  before  we  ever  got  around,  to  doing  it.   This 
was  going  to  be  Jane's  book,  and  it  was  Jane's  book.   1  think 
though  that  Bob  and  I  had  some  influence,  but  damned  little. 
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Sperisen:   Jane  was  bound  to  do  this  book  come  hell  or  high  water.   A 
great  thing  it  is.   The  only  influence  I  had  on  this  was  on 
the  illustrator.   1  chose-  Otis  Oldfield.   Some  of  the  illus 
trations  are  really  great.   I  gave  all  my  originals  to 
Stanford  for  the  show  down  there,  and  they  have  them  there  now. 

Teiser:    McTea^ue  was  done  here,  wasn't  it? 

Sperisen:   Yes,  that  was  printed  by  Lawton.   Jane  was  responsible  for  the 
binding.   There  was  one  bad  error.   It  looked  perfectly 
beautiful  as  long  as  you  did  not  touch  it.   She  used  a  wall 
paper.   Wallpaper  is  anything  but  a  binding  material.   It  spots 
and  scuffs  easily.   It  is  very  hard  to  handle.   I  have  a 
pristine  copy,  but  that  is  only  because  it  has  never  been  taken 
out  of  the  slip  case. 

Teiser:     Who  set  the  type  for  it? 

Sperisen:   McKenzie  and  Harris. 

Then  they  did  Paul  Goodman's  Grand  Piano.   Paul  Goodman's 
Grand  Piano  was  going  to  be  a  modern  book.   They  wanted  a 
modern  book  and  they  wanted  a  very  modern  dust  jacket.   Well, 
I  did  a  very  modern  dust  jacket  for  them.   It  was  a  collage 
which  Bob  loved  dearly.   Then  I  was  allowed  to  design  the 
binding.   The  binding  was  no  problem  at  all.   The  binding  was 
literally  a  back  label.   Jane  has  been  given  credit  for  the 
binding  in  a  book  published  on  modern  printing  not  too  long 
ago.  [laughter]   She  was  the  guiding  star. 

Teiser:    Who  made  editorial  judgments? 
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Sperisen:   Roth  had  the  final  word.   The  only  thing  that  Jane  find 

anything  to  say  about  was  Me Te ague  which  she  insisted  upon. 
One  year,  in  1940  or  1941,  I  was  going  to  New  York  and  I 
represented  the  Colt  Press  in  New  York  City  in  trying  to 
sell  Colt  Press  books  to  the  booksellers.   1  did  not  do  very 
well.   That  is  an  understatement.   I  did  very  badly,  but  I 
had  a  lot  of  fun  doing  it  and  I  enjoyed  it.   That:  brought  me 
up  to  the  war.   Then  after  the  war  I  had  nothing  more  to  do 
with  the  Colt  Press.   The  Colt  Press  actually  reverted  back  to 
Jane.   Literally  now  it  is  a  Grabhorn  Press  production. 

The  Windsor  Press 

Teiser:    What  were  the  influences  then  on  your  development  in  printing? 

Sperisen:   I  don't  truly  know.   Ed  Simpson  and  wood  engraving  certainly 
was  the  first.   My  fun  in  producing  a  design  for  a  book  at 
school  was  the  second.   My  third  was  seeing  a  group  of  books 
by  the  Windsor  Press.   One  of  the  boys  at  Lord  and  Thomas  and 
Logan  had  been  given  four  or  five  books  by  the  Windsor  Press. 
He  allowed  that  if  I  did  a  job  for  him,  and  I  think  it  was 
cleaning  out  the  art  files  which  would  take  me  Saturday  and 
Sunday  to  do,  that  I  could  have  those  books.   Well,  I  did  it. 
I  worked  Saturday  and  Sunday  just  for  those  four  or  five  little 
books.   I  have  all  of  them  today.   They  were  very  exciting  little 
books  to  me.   At  that  time  I  did  not  know  much  about  printing. 
I  was  very  excited  about  some  of  the  things  they  were  doing  or 
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Sp<  risen:   trying  to  do,  and  I  really  did  not  know  the  Grabhorns.   The 
Westgate  Press  of  Bob  Grabhorn  and  Oscar  Lewis,  you  know, 
was  publishing  little  booklets  by  popular  writers.   No  sooner 
had  they  started  than  the  Windsor  boys  started  the  same  thing, 
not  the  same  authors,  different  authors,  but  the  same  concepts. 

Teiser:    That  was  James  and  Cecil  Johnson? 

Sperisen:   Yes.   But  they  had  done  a  couple  of  original  things.   One  of 
them  I  bad  something  t o  do  with  later.   They  were  going  to  do 
a  little  book  call'')  Oriental  Eclogues.   They  asked  my  opinion 
about  the  illustration.   //ell,  this  was  the  first  time  that  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  recommend  Paul  Q.  Forster.   Paul  did 
Oriental  Eclogues.   It  was  a  fine  book.   If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
it  was  the  first  book  the  Johnsons  got  on  the  "fifty  books" 
show. 

Teiser:    Did  you  meet  them  then? 

Sperisen:   Yes,  they  were  doing  commercial  composition.   Lawton  was  doing 
most  of  their  printing  if  not  all  of  it. 

I  have  forgotten  exactly  when  the  Windsor  boys  started;  they 
started  in  a  very  small  space  up  on  Bush  Street.   James  was 

the  quiet  one  who  was  the  printer  and  typographer,  who  stayed 

f 

indoors  most  of  the  time.   Cecil  did  a  certain  amount  of  com 
position,  but  his  job  was  essentially  that  of  a  salesman.   He 
went  out  to  represent  Windsor  Press.   Their  livelihood  was 
made  by  advertising  composition,  just  as  in  the  cases  of 
Johnck  and  Seeger,  Taylor  &  Taylor,  and,  to  a  certain  extent 
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Sperisen:   prior  to  all  this,  by  the  Grabhorns  and  some  others.   In 

the  course  of  their  operating  as  a  commercial  printing  shop 
and  doing  ad  composition,  they  decided  to  so  some  book  work. 
Now  almost  all  of  their  books  are  very,  very  derivative.   They 
are  the  ideas  of  somebody  else.   When  the  Westgate  Press  was 
operating  as  a  publisher  of  contemporary  writers,  the  Johnson 
boys  took  a  leaf  off  of  that  and  decided  that  they  could  get 
authors  to  contribute  articles  too,  and  they  did.   The  Angel 
of  Mafredonia,  for  example,  by  Norman  Douglas,  was  a  little 
book  that  they  produced,  signed  by  Norman  Douglas.   They  may 
have  two  or  three  others  on  their  list  done  in  the  same  manner 
and  just  as  precious  and  just  as  charming,  in  a  way,  as  the 
Westgate  Press  productions.   I  think  the  best  books  they  did 
were  two  of  their  first  books.   One  was  Cupid  and  Psyche  which 
was  a  reprinting  from  Aldington's  Golden  Ass.   It  was  very 
charmingly  done  in  the  15th  century  manner.   The  other  was  Medi 
eval  Latin  Students'  Songs.   That,  I  think,  was  the  best  book 
they  did.   That  was  an  altogether  charming  little  book.   They  had 
a  remarkable  wood  engraver  working  with  them  at  the  time  by  the 
name  of  Howard  Simon.   Howard  was  a  fine  artist  and  some  of  the 
wood  engravings  he  made  for  the  press  at  that  time  were  as  fine 
as  anything  that  was  produced  in  the  country  for  the  fine  press 
field  or  even  in  the  fine  art  field.   I  believe  that  the  Johnsons 
went  out  of  business  shortly  before  the  war  or  shortly  there 
after.   I  have  forgotten  the  year.   Today  James  is  a  hand 
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Sperisen:   compositor  with  Patterson  and  Hall.   Cecil  is  a  machine  compositor 

with  Halle  Cordis. 
Teiser:     It  is  my  impression  that  they  are  now  both  retired.   I  called 

James  Johnson  because  I  wanted  to  interview  him.   He  said 

that  he  was  through  with  the  Windsor  Press  and  that  he  did  not 

want  to  be  interviewed. 
Sperisen:   That  was  his  attitude  when  the  Club  was  doing  their  little 

monographs  on  the  printers  who  did  books  for  the  Club.   He 
refused  to  comment. 


Taylor  and  Taylor 

(Interview  No.  2,  December  5,  1965) 

Teiser:     Did  you  know  Taylor  &  Taylor? 

Sperisen:   Henry  Taylor  was  a  great  man.   I  liked  Henry  very  much;  he 

was  a  great  gentleman  and  a  learned  man.   I  had  a  grand  time 
with  Henry  on  several  occasions.   I  visited  with  him  every 
opportunity  that  I  could.   I  did  not  know  him  as  much  as  I 
wanted  to--but  I'm  not  too  sure  many  did.   The  Taylors, 
Henry  and  Ed,  were  older  gentlemen  when  I  met  them.   Of  the 
two,  Henry  was  truly  the  typographical  artist,  the  creative- 
printing  man.   Henry's  death  had  been  unexpected.   He  had 
been  the  younger  of  the  two,  and  the  one  not  married.   Henry 
was  responsible  for  the  library  at  Taylor  &  Taylor,  which  was 
an  outstanding  typographical  library  in  its  day.   Henry,  when 
he  bought  a  book,  always  noted  very  carefully  in  the  back  of 
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Sperisen:   the  book  from  whom  he  purchased  it  and  the  price  that  he  paid 
for  it.   Well,  when  Henry  died  and  the  matter  of  his  estate 
came  up,  there  was  no  will.   He  did  not  expect  to  die,  I 
suppose.   He  certainly  expected  to  live  longer  than  Ed.   So 
all  the  books  that  Ed  wanted  to  keep  for  the  library,  the 
typographical  library,  he  had  to  buy  back  at  the  prices  that 
were  marked  in  as  the  indication  of  the  cost.   Of  course, 
this  was  all  sometime  shortly  after  the  Depression  when  prices 
had  tumbled  very  badly.   This  was  one  of  the  things  that  made 
Ed  very,  very  upset  with  Henry.   There  were  several  other  things, 
obviously,  because  he  tried  his  best  to  wipe  Henry  out  entirely. 
Teiser:    After  his  death  you  mean? 

Sperisen:   Yes.   A  perfect  and  classic  macabre  example  of  the  whole  thing 
was  the  magnificent  typographical  book  that  he  produced,   the 
Taylor  &  Taylor  type  book.   That  was  Henry's  book.   I  know 
this  because  I  had  seen  most  of  the  correspondence,  great 
mountains  of  correspondence.   Henry  had  correspondence  with 
various  typographers  and  type  designers  all  over  the  world- 
England,  France,  Germany,  but  mostly  this  country.   He  had  a 
great  amount  of  correspondence  with  Bruce  Rogers  about  the 
book.   That  book  was  gradually  built  up  like  a  building,  piece 
by  piece.   When  I  first  knew  the  Taylors,  much  of  the  electro 
types  of  all  these  pages  were  made  and  were  stored  against 
the  wall.   Well,  when  Henry  died  and  the  book  was  going  to  be 
done,  had  to  be  done,  Ed  rewrote  the  entire  introduction  leaving 
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Speriscn:   his  brother  out  completely.   He  did  not  even  mention  his 

name.   He  made  as  though  this  were  his  book.   H<-  took  full 

credit  for  it.   From  there  on  in,  until  the  day  he  died, 

he  never  mentioned  his  brother  to  my  knowledge.   It  was  a 

very  unhappy  thing  because  many  of  the  fine  books  that  had 

been  done  by  Taylor  &  Taylor  in  their  course  of  fine-  book-making 

were  the  examples  of  Henry's  scholarship  and  his  good,  fine 

typographic  taste. 

Teiser:    Was  Ed  himself  a  capable  man? 

Sperisen:   No,  Ed  was  the  business  man.   He  was  not  truly  a  printer 

actually,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  his  later  life  he  was 
honored  by  the  typographical  union,  and  the  [International 
Club  of  Printing  House]  Craftsman,  and  everybody  else.   He 
loved  to  reminisce  about  the  time  when  he  was  a  little  boy 
and  had  his  own  printing  press.   I  think  that  is  the  only 
printing  that  he  ever  did. 

Teiser:    Was  it  he  who  brought  in  Jim  Elliott? 

Sperisen:   Not  Ed.   Henry  did.   Henry  was  responsible  for  that.   In  those- 
days  much  of  their  livelihood,  like  that  of  all  other  fi.no 
printers,  was  in  typographical  composition  for  the  various 
advertising  agencies.   Taylor  &  Taylor  was  doing  work  for 
us  at  that  time  at  Lord  &  Thomas.   They  were  doing  a  great 
deal  of  work  for  McCann-Erickson,  then  H.  K.  McCann  Co.   Every 
fine  printer  had  to,  including  the  Grabhorns.   They,  the 
Grabhorns,  were  doing  a  great  amount  of  work  for  the  Chickering 
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Sperisen:   Piano  Company  at  that  time,  beautiful  typographic  designs.   Ed 
was  responsible  for  most  of  those. 

Jimmy  [Elliot]  used  to  work  for  us  many  years  ago  when  I  first 
went  to  work  for  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan.   After  his  first 
marriage  and  subsequent  convalescence  from  tuberculosis,  he- 
convalesced,  I  think,  for  three  years.   In  the  course  of  that 
time,  his  wife  divorced  him.   He  wanted  to  go  back  to  the 
business  and  he  did.   He  went  to  McCann-Erickson ;  McCann  put 
him  on.   This  is  where  he  became  familiar  with  and  became  a 
friend  of  Ed  Taylor's.   Eventually  he  was  brought  into  the 
firm,  the  young  blood  that  the  firm  dearly  needed.   James  did 
a  very,  very  good  job  with  Taylor  &  Taylor.   He  absorbed  as 
much  as  he  possibly  could.   He  had  inherent  good  taste.   What 
he  did  gather,  I  think,  was  much  more  from  Henry  that  he  could 
ever  get  from  Ed.   Ed  was  not  a  designer.   1  don't  think  that 
Ed  had  any  true  taste  at  all,  typographic  or  otherwise.   He- 
was,  however,  something  of  a  painter  and  etcher. 
James  eventually  bought  the  firm.   When  Ed  retired,  that  was 
coincident  with  James's  mother's  death,  or  his  father,  I  have- 
forgotten  which  now.   At  that  time  or  shortly  before  then,  he 
took  in  Robert  Washbish  as  a  designer. 

Teiser:    Was  he  not  a  part  owner  of  the  firm? 

Sperisen:   I  think  Washbish  was  allowed  some  part  of  the  firm,  but  just  a 
small  part. 

Teiser:    Where  is  he  now? 
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Sperisen:   He  is  a  free  lance  designer  today.*   He  has  still  hung  onto 
the  major  job  that  he  had  for  years,  in  this  case  just  doing 
the  designing  for  it,  that  is  the  Standard  Oil  Bulletin.   That 
is  a  nice  bread-and-butter  job. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  firm  would  close,  because  James  would 
never  compromise  the  name  of  Taylor  6c  Taylor  with  any  other 
medium  other  than  letterpress  printing.   They  were  about  to  lose 
their  biggest  piece  of  business,  which  was  the  Standard  Oil 
Bulletin.   Rather  than  buy,  which  they  were  in  a  position  to  do, 
a  small  lithographic  plant,  and  even  carry  it  under  another 
name  so  they  could  handle  the  business,  James  would  never 
compromise  his  position  or  the  Taylor  &  Taylor  name  by  doing 
this.   Maybe  time  and  age  had  something  to  do  with  all  this, 
but  I  doubt  it  very  much  because  they  were  still  quite  pro 
ductive  people.   James  liquidated  the  firm.   I  don't  know  what 
happened.   I  suppose  that  they  sold  most  of  the  equipment, 
maybe  just  as  metal,  I  don't  know.   It  is  too  bad. 
I  would  like  to  make  one  little  aside.   During  the  war,  the 
last  war,  the  firm  was  having  trouble  financially.   There 
were  just  James  and  Ed  Taylor,  but  Ed  was  the  owner.   James 
had  no  part  in  it;  he  was  just  an  employee.   At  that  time  the 
firm  was  offered  to  Harold  Seeger  of  Johnck  and  Seeger  to 
take  over  along  with  Lawton.   Lawton  would  come  in  on  the 
picture.   Well,  Harold  would  not  hear  anything  of  it.   Harold 

*Robert  Washbish  died  in  December,  1965. 
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Sperisen:   refused  to  become  a  big  organization  and  be  tied  down  by  a  lot 
of  overhead.   I  don't  think  that  he  even  discussed  it  with 
Lawton  at  that  time. 

One  more  thing  on  Taylor  and  Taylor.   James  did  manage  to  do  a 
couple  of  very  interesting  books  for  the  Book  Club  of  California 
particularly,  as  well  as  some  private  printing  or  vanity  press 
operation.   Of  course,  it  took  a  long  time  to  talk  James  into 
getting  his  feet  wet  in  this  sort  of  thing.   He  could  never 
reconcile  the  fact  that  this  type  of  work  was  pure  "show 
window  stuff"  and,  as  such,  very  unprofitable.   Taylor  &  Taylor 
always  took  the  viewpoint  that  no  matter  what  they  were  doing, 
publishing  or  printing,  that  work  would  have  to  be  profitable 
or  there  would  be  no  point  in  doing  it.   Well,  this  was  just 
not  so.   There  was  only  one  fine  printer  in  San  Francisco  at 
that  time  who  was  publishing  books,  and  that  was  the  Grabhorns. 
Now  I  say  that  advisedly;  John  Henry  Nash,  of  course,  was 
subsidized  by  Mr.  Clark.   That  allowed  him  to  maintain  the 
shop,  the  typographic  shop  at  least;  he  did  not  have  a  printing 
press. 
Teiser:    Would  you  mention  the  books  of  Taylor  &  Taylor  that  you  thought 

were  outstanding? 

Sperisen:   It  is  difficult  for  me  to  actually  remember  them  glibly.   There 
was  one,  I  believe,  The  Voyage  of  the  Raccoon.   James  was 
responsible  for  that  for  the  Book  Club  of  California,  which 
is  an  excellent  book.   It  was  right  down  James's  alley,  so  to 
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Sperisen:   speak;  he  was  a  frustrated  sail  man.   He  loved  sailing  and 
ships.   When  he  painted,  most  of  his  paintings  were  of  the 
sea  and  ships.   This  was  a  natural  for  James  to  do  and  he 
had  a  lot  of  fun  doing  it.   I  think  that  it  is  a  very 
successful,  handsome  book. 

Teiser:     I  think  that  he  also  arranged  for  Taylor  &  Taylor  to  print 
the  centennial  history  of  the  Society  of  the  California 
Pioneers  that  1  wrote  that  made  the  fifty  books  of  the  year. 

Sperisen:   Yes,  that  is  true. 

Teiser:    Almost  all  their  books  made  the  fifty,  didn't  they? 

Sperisen:   Almost.   James  did  quite  a  few  books.   I  did  a  retrospective  show 
at  the  Book  Club  just  before,  I  guess,  the  Taylor  &  Taylor 
demise.   It  was  a  very  handsome  run.   It  was  very  interesting, 
however,  how  James  acquired  much  of  Henry's  taste,  which  was 
essentially  Updike's  taste.   Henry  had  taken  the  course  with 
Updike  at  Harvard.   If  anything,  he  talked  like  Updike;  Updike 
was  his  god  and  he  reflected  much  of  Updike's  general  concept 
of  printing  and  fine  printing.   It  was  a  happy  combination 
because  with  his  commercial  work,  he  actually  even  used  the 
phrase  often,  "Common  work  uncommonly  well  done." 

Teiser:    Which  is  an  Updike  phrase? 

Sperisen:   Yes,  that  is  an  Updikeism. 

Teiser:    At  one  time  Elliot  mentioned  to  me  the  possibility  of  Taylor 
&  Taylor  going  into  the  commercial,  book  business,  since  it 
seemed  at  that  time  that  there  would  be  a  large  scale  book 
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Teiser:     publishing  here. 

Sperisen:   Yes,  that  "bugaboo"  has  raised  its  ugly  head  too  many  times 
in  the  past  20  or  30  years,  30  years  I  would  say.   Many 
publishers,  eastern  publishers,  have  looked  very  attentively 
at  the  resources  of  printing  out  here  to  save  the  cost  of 
transportation.   They  also  looked  at  the  obvious  population 
trend  to  the  west  coast.   The  thing  that  killed  that  was  cost. 
A  union  shop,  and  union  house  and  union  town.   Large  scale 
book  printing  is  a  very,  very  difficult  thing  to  do.   It  has 
been  only  recently  that  this  has  been  done  here  and  only  in  a 
very  small  way.   Stecher-Traung  have  stuck  their  neck  out 
quite  considerably.   They  are  handling  a  certain  amount  of 
publication  work  for  eastern  publishers  out  here,  but  it  is 
still  a  small,  small  part  of  their  business.   It  always 
will  be  because  of  cost. 

Teiser:    Mainly  school  books? 

Sperisen:   Yes,  texts. 

Teiser:     Do  they  have  much  other  book  work? 

Sperisen:   They  are  actively  soliciting  national  publishers  with  the 

hope  of  printing  western  editions  of  a  book  for  distribution 
out  here.   This  is  one  reason  why  they  supported  the  expansion 
of  Cardoza,  just  to  give  them  a  binding  facility  so  they  could 
take  care  of  this  publication  work.   Incidentally,  they  have 
just  bought  the  Schmidt  Lithograph  Company.   This  may  become  a 
little  more  of  an  interesting  problem  when  they  actually  move. 
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Teiser:    Will  they  move  into  Schmidt's  plant? 

Sperisen:   I  think  they  will  because  it  is  inevitable  that  they  will 
have  to  leave  their  own  quarters  because  of  the  Golden 
Gateway  development.   I  think  they  still  have  three  or  four 
years  to  go,  but  that  was  also  one  of  the  considerations  of 
the  purchase,  I  am  sure. 

Kibbee,  Allen,  Angelo,  Dean 

Teiser:     Have  you  known  Wallace  Kibbee? 

Sperisen:   Wallace  was  purely  a  salesman,  actually  a  superbe  salesman,  and 
that  he  is  today.   That  man  will  be  selling  up  to  the  day 
he  dies.   He  just  can't  help  but  sell.   He  was  originally 
associated  with  John  Julius  Johnck.   It  was  Johnck,  Beran 
and  Kibbee.   Wallace  has  darned  near  as  many  brothers  as 
Lawton  Kennedy  in  the  business.   They  were  all  good  craftsmen, 
but  none  of  them  were  artists. 

Teiser:     Lewis  Allen? 

Sperisen:   Lew  Allen  is  a  most  remarkable  individual  as  a  printer.   Lew 
is  a  boy  who  was  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth.   For 
some  reason  or  other,  he  developed  a  liking  for  printing.   His 
early  examples  of  printing  were  very  bad  indeed.   Rather 
astounding,  they  were  so  bad.   All  of  a  sudden  he  blossomed  and 
really  blossomed.   I  think  there  is  no  better  technician  in 
the  field  of  hand  printing  and  fine  press  printing  than  Lew. 
The  only  possible  criticism  that  I  can  make  of  Lew  as  a  printer 
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Sperisen:   is  that  he  has  a  terrible  tendency  to  gild  the  lily,  so  to 

speak.   He  could  never  do  anything  in  one  color.   I  have  never 
even  seen  him  do  anything  in  two  colors.   It  always  has  to  be 
three,  four,  or  ten.   He  is  an  exhibition  type  printer  and 
he  has  done  some  fine  exhibition  work. 

Tciser:    What  part  in  his  work  does  his  wife,  Dorothy  Allen,  have? 
Sperisen:   I  am  never  quite  sure  of  this.   She  originally  took  book  binding 
with  the  idea  of  helping  with  the  binding.   I  am  sure-  that  she 
still  does  gathering,  folding,  and  probably  even  sewing.   I 
think  she  probably  even  makes  some  of  the  cases,  but  I  am 
never  quite  sure  of  this.   I  think  she  does  set  type  sometimes. 
She  is  very  modest  in  her  claim  for  any  of  the  work  of  the  press. 
She  allows  everything  to  Lew. 

Now  I  would  like  to  mention  a  couple  of  other  people.   One  of  them 
is  Valenti  Angelo,  the  illustrator.   Val  was  one  of  the  greatest 
products  of  the  book  art  that  was  ever  developed  in  San 
Francisco.   He  owed  everything  to  the  Grabhorns.   His  success 
was  so  great  nationally,  his  national  success  was  so  well 
established,  that  when  he  went  east  he  had  a  one-man  show  in 
a  fine  arts  gallery  in  New  York.   Two  of  his  paintings  were 
reproduced  in  full  color  in  very  snobbish  magazines,  Country 
Li f e ,  if  I  remember  correctly,  and  Town  and  Country.   He  made  a 
killing  the  first  couple  of  years.   Since  then,  without  the 
stimulus  of  the  Grabhorns  as  a  prodding  tool,  Val's  work 
has  been  very  repetitious,  or  it  has  formed  to  the  point  where 
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Sperisen:   he  has  lost  much  of  the  contemporary  spark  that  he  had 

originally.   He  was  really  quite  an  interesting  guy  and  very 
versatile.    He  played  at  every  medium  including  sculpture, 
•  some  of  which  was  quite  successful.   However,  he  has  done 
nothing  in  the  past  25  years  that  would  justify  the  position 
he  had  as  an  artist  with  the  Grabhorn  Press. 
Now  Mallette  Dean  is  another  product  of  the  same  sort. 
Mai,  however,  is  probably  a  better  artist  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word  than  Val  ever  was.  Again,  I  think  in  Mai's  case 
the  problems  of  parenthood  and  the  necessary  problems  of 
raising  a  daughter  who  is  going  blind  sort  of  forced  him  to  get 
away  from  the  Grabhorns  to  make  more  money  and  establish 
himself  as  a  free  lance  man.   To  me  it  is  a  pity.   It  is  too 
bad  that  this  had  to  happen  because  I  think  that  Mallette; 
too  would  have  developed  greater  and  done  more  wonderful  and 
interesting  things  if  he  had  been  able  to  continue  with  the 
Grabhorns  for  another  ten  years. 

Teiser:     Simply  as  an  illustrator,  not  as  a  printer? 

Sperisen:   Not  as  a  printer.  Mai  was  forced  into  printing  for  the  reasons 
that  I  stated;  one  particular  reason  was  the  need  to  make  more 
money,  which  he  has  made. 

Teiser:    Has  he  really? 

Sperisen:   Well  he  has  made  more  money  than  he  did  with  the  Grabhorns,  put 
it  that  way.   But  he  has  done  some  interesting  work.   He 
had  done  two  very,  very  good  books  for  the  Book  Club  of 
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Sperisen:   California.   One  of  his  first  books  was  The  Physiologus.   Mai 
created  a  binding  in  the  manner  of  Halifax.   He  had  seen, 
or  heard,  or  read  about  Edwards  of  Halifax  who  created  a 
vellum  so  that  he  could  paint  on  it.   Then  when  he  bound 
the  book,  this,  of  course,  was  protected  by  the  thin  outer 
coating  of  the  vellum.   Hence,  there  was  no  hurt  to  the 
painting.   Mai  theorized  that  if  Edwards  could  paint  on  it, 
Mai  could  print  on  it.   So  on  an  imitation  type  vellum  binding 
created  for  the  Book  Club  of  California,  he  printed  a 
design  on  the  inside  of  the  imitation  vellum.   This  was  a 
typical  Grabhorn  idea,  if  you  will,  of  taking  an  old  idea  and 
making  modern  use  of  it.   That  is  also  typical  of  the  capab 
ilities  of  Mai  as  an  all-around  book  making  man.   He  is 
particularly  at  home  in  wood  engraving  and  has  done  some 
exciting  wood  engraving.   He,  incidentally,  has  done  most  of 
the  book  illustrations  for  the  Allen  Press,  or  a  great  many  of 
them.   I  do  believe  that  he  will  continue  to  create  interesting 
books  as  long  as  someone  is  willing  to  pay  for  them.   God 
willing,  the  Club  will  always  be  in  a  position  to  commission  a 
book  of  him.   And  when  they  do,  I  hope  that  Mallette  can  get 
his  teeth  into  it.   I  hope  that  it  is  a  book  that  he  is 
qualified  to  do,  not  just  a  typographic  book. 
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jurke,  Harris,  Brother  Antoninus 
Teiser:    Did  you  know  Jackson  Burke? 
Speriscn:   Jackson  Burke  is  another  instance  of  a  silver  spoon  operator. 

Jackson  was  never  truly  a  printer.   He  and  Mary,  his  first  wife 
who  was  quite  wealthy,   established  a  press.   Mary  allowed 
this  mainly  because  she  was  a  frustrated  writer  and  wrote 
poetry.   The  only  works  they  did  at  that  time  were,  1  think, 
two  little  booklets  of  Mary's  poetry. 

Well,  Jackson  today  is  a  very  wealthy  man  again.   His  second 
wife  has  more  money  that  his  first  wife,  who  divorced  him 
finally.   The  wife  he  is  currently  married  to  is  a  very 
attractive  woman  with  nothing  but  money. 
Teiser:     Is  he  not  working  as  a  designer  still? 
Sperisen:   No,  he  is  not.   Jackson  took  a  job  with  the  Mergenthaler 

Linotype  Company  as  an  adviser  in  a  way.   I  never  could  find 
out  exactly  what  he  did.   He  was  very  vague;  he  described 
his  duties  and  they  always  sounded  very  important. 

Teiser:     1  remember  working  a  little  with  him  when  he  was  at  the 
Stanford  Press.   Was  that  the  only  regular  job  that  he 
ever  had  after  the  Navy? 

Sperisen:   No,  prior  to  the  Navy  he  worked,  I  believe,  for  a  printing 
shop  here  in  town  as  a  salesman.   He  did  very  poorly.   Then 
he  worked  for  a  paper  house  as  a  salesman  and  did  very  poorly. 
Then  the  Navy  came  along  and  he  spent  some  time  there.   Then 
he  came  back  and  went  to  work  at  Stanford.   Well,  this  was  a 
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Sperisen:   painless  type  of  job.   Stanford  needed  somebody,  God  knows. 

Whoever  they  acquired  would  be  100  per  cent  better  than  what 
they  had.   That  was  convenient  for  Jackson  because  he  had  a 
charming  small  house  on  the  Peninsula,  where  they  entertained 
quite  lavishly.   It  was  very  pleasant. 

Teiser:    What  of  Carroll  Harris  and  the  influence  that  his  firm  has  had 
in  the  whole  field  of  printing  here? 

Sperisen:   That  is  a  very  good  point  and  I  am  delighted  with  that  because 
in  the  course  of  Carroll's  life  in  the  business,  he  was  always 
conscious  of  bringing  to  the  printers,  or  the  fine  printers,  of 
San  Francisco  Monotype  that  allowed  these  fine  printers  the 
scope  mainly  of  the  British  Monotype  rather  than  the  American. 
In  England  the  development  of  remarkable  derivative  type 
faces  of  the  great  printers  was  greater  than  in  any  other 
country.   Carroll  was  responsible  for  bringing  some  of  these 
types  to  America  and  to  California  where  he  established 
actually  a  foundry  where  he  sells  type,  as  well  as  composition. 

Teiser:    What  of  Brother  Antoninus,  who  was  William  Everson? 

Sperisen:   Bill  is  one  of  the  great  printers  in  the  fine  press,  limited 

fine  press,  private  press,  operation.   Bill  was  interested 

•j 
in  printing  mainly  because  in  the  course  of  his  time  as  a 

conscientious  objector  during  the  war,  he  was  stationed  up  in 
Oregon  and  being  primarily  a  poet,  the  only  way  he  could  get 
his  poetry  into  print  was  to  print  it.   There  they  established 
a  small  press  and  did  several  little  booklets  of  poetry.   A  lot 
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Sperisen:   of  Bill's  wriring  saw  prirji  for  the  first  time  this  way.   From 
that  very  snu  I  I  opt r all  on   and  this  was  done  on  a  power  press, 
not  on  a  hanu  pr  <  ss   f  rc/m  that  very  simple  beginning  of  type 
and  printing,  bill  /.•<>)  keenly  interested  in  hand  press  printing 
and  working  witn  hand  presses.   When  I  first  met  him,  he  was 
work  in,-.  11,  ;t  sr.-.ip  ki  1. 1  hen  ..* 

li-iS'-r:     When  wa.s  that? 

Sporisen:   That  must  have-  L>e<-n  J  948  or  1949,  1 9x*h  I  think. 

Teisc-.r:     He  was  doing  priatiii^  in  odd  hours? 

Spe risen:   Yes,  whenever  time  would  allow.   He  had  set  up  this  huge, 

brokendown  hand  press  thai  nt  got  for  a  song,  in  a  shed  that 
barely  allowed  the  equipment,  least  of  all  an  operator, 
because  by  the  time  that  he  pulled  the  lever  on  the  press,  he 
nearly  went  through  the  building;  it  was  just  that  tight  a 
squeeze.   In  that  and  undt-r  those  conditions,  he  did  an  out 
standing  book.   Bill  was  married  to  Mary  Fabilli  at  that  time. 
He  named  his  press  the  Equinox  Press..   He  did  a  book  called 
A  Privacy  of  Speech  which  were  ten  poems  with  linoleum  plates 
by  Mary  Fabilli.   Although  the  edition  claims  100  copies,  I 
simerely  doubt  if  100  copies  were  made.   Bill  was  having 
trouble  with  the  linoleum  blocks  standing  up  after  a  certain 
number  of  impressions.   Well,  that  was  the  first  book  that  he 
did  as  a  private  press  printer.   It  caused  quite  a  little 
furor  among  the  printing  press  brethern.   I  think  from  there  on 


* 

This  was  the  Catholic  Workers'  House  in  Oakland. 
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Sperisen:   in,  Bill  was  a  gone  printer. 

Subsequently,  a  few  years  later,  he  went  into  orders.   He 
became  a  convert  to  Catholicism  and  joined  as  a  lay  brother 
at  St.  Albert's.    Apparently  he  found  some  time,  I  don't 
know  how,  but  he  managed  to  find  some  time  to  bring  his  press 
into  the  order  and  do  some  printing.   In  1951  he  did 

A  Triptych  lor  the  Living.   Again  the  engravings  were-  by  Mary 
/ 

Fabilli.   A  very  handsome  book  it  is. 

About  this  time  he  was  getting  interested  in  doing  a  monu 
mental  book.   He  projected  at  that  time,  The  Psalter.   It 
was  never  produced,  never  finished,  that  is.   Unfortunately, 
he  decided  at  that  time  he  was  going  to  become  a  priest.   In 
the  subsequent  study  for  the  priesthood,  he  obviously  could 
not  continue  printing.   Almost  all  of  his  waking  hours,  in 
fact  most  of  his  sleeping  hours  too,  were  tied  up  in  religious 
duties  and  learning  so  he  had  to  give  up  printing  entirely,  and 
he  did.  What  was  left  of  this  monument  was  later  sold  to  the 
Countess  Doheney  who  put  it  together  in  fine  binding  and 
distributed  it  to  various  institutions  as  a  gift. 
Well,  something  happened  to  Bill's  great  desire  to  become  a 
priest,  either  he  was  not  equipped  to  become  one  or  he  was 
not  fitted  to  be  one,  so  he  resumed  his  duties  as  a  lay  brother 
in  the  same  order.   A  few  years  later,  he  produced,  in  1959, 
for  the  University  of  Detroit  Press,  a  collection  of  his 
poems,  1949-1954,  a  book  called  The  Crooked  Lines  of  God. 
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Spcrisen:   This  is  a  remarkable  book  in  that  1000  copies  were  printed 
and  they  were  printed  in  what  was  then  called  the  Albertus 
Magnus  Press.   They  were  distributed  by  the  publisher,  the 
University  of  Detroit  Press.   Certainly  this  was  a  remarkable 
job.   It  was  not  hand  press  printing;  it  was  done  by  machine- 
press ,  but  he  did  it  himself  together  with  a  helper,  another 
lay  brother,  1  suppose,  who  got  interested  in  printing. 
I  am  not  sure  that  Bill  will  continue  to  print.   When  Robinson 
Jeffers  died,  Bill  did  a  wonderful  poem  by  way  of  a  eulogy 
which  he  entitled  The  Poet  is  Dead .   I  saw  the  poem  in  manu 
script,  and  I  wrote  him  at  the  time  commenting  on  his  wonderful 
tribute  but  telling  him  that  I  thought  this  was  only  part  of 
the  tribute;  the  rest  of  the  tribute  was  his  printing  of  the 
poem.   He  wrote  me  and  said,  "I  go  to  New  York  this  weekend, 
but  perhaps  on  my  return  I  shall  take  up  The  Poet  is  Dead  and 
complete  it  on  the  hand  press."   That  was  written  in  1963,  but 
unfortunately  he  never  did  print  it.   Andrew  Hoyem  asked 
permission,  and  got  it,  to  print  the  poem  in  a  book  of  205 
copies.   The  book  was  sold  out  before  it  was  printed.   It  is 
a  good  book,  but  it  is  not  as  good  as  Brother  Antoninus  would 
have  done.   It  is  entirely  a  different  idiom,  but  that  is 
Andrew  Hoyem. 

Stauffacher,  Philpott,  Hoyem,  and  Others 
Sperisen:   Jack  Stauffacher  is  an  incredibly  interesting  printer.   I 

think  that  he  always  will  be  an  interesting  printer.   He  has 
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Sperisen:   a  different  feeling  for  printing  than  any  other  contemporary 

local  printer.   This  is  not  because  of  his  two  years  in  Europe, 
but  he  has  a  much  more  European,  I  might  say,  concept  of  print 
ing,  possibly  Germanic.   If  there  is  any  criticism,  he  may  be 
carrying  it  a  little  too  far  in  that  he  becomes  repltitious. 
But  if  not  "new",  it  is  always  fresh  and  interesting.   Jack 
is  currently  a  typographical  designer  at  Stanford*.   Here  he 
has  made  a  great  many  improvements  in  the  typographical  quality 
and  appearance  of  Stanford's  printing.   (Those  books  he  was 
allowed  to  control!)   God  willing,  he  can  stay  there  long 
enough  to  make  a  real  impression,  a  continuing  impression  on 
the  results  of  Stanford's  printing,  which  is  badly  needed. 
Arlen  Philpott  is  probably  one  of  the  greatest  disappointments 
to  all  of  us  old  timers.   When  he  worked  with  the  Grabhorns,  we 
all  expected—he  was  a  young  boy  then--that  he  would  carry  the 
torch  when  the  Grabhorns  gave  up.   This  I  think  was  pretty 
much  set  and  pretty  much  in  the  works.   However,  Philpott  wont 
into  the  service,  the  Coast  Guard,  I  believe  it  was.   When  he 
came  out  of  that,  he  was  an  entirely  changed  boy.   He  would 
have  nothing  of  the  Grabhorns.   He  decided  that  he  would  get 
into  business  himself  somehow.   He  got  married,  this  was  his 
first  or  second.   I  don't  recall.   They  went  up  to  Nevada.   He 
started  a  press  in  Virginia  City.  He  did  a  couple  of  interest 
ing  broadsides,  but  this  is  all  that  I  have  ever  seen  of  his 

if 

Not  after  March  1,  1966. 
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Sperisen:   work.   How  he  managed  to  get  along,  I  don't  know.   It  was  not 
too  long  before  they  came  back  to  San  Francisco.   Shortly 
afterwards,  he  was  without  a  wife  and  then  he  was  with  another 
wife,  another  woman  I  mean,  that  he  married.   I  have  lost 
track  of  the  number  of  wives.   He  has  subsequently  started  a 
press  in  San  Rafael,   I  believe.   It  is  a  blessing,  I  suppose, 
or  an  attempt  at  being  a  blessing  by  the  Book  Club,  that  they 
have  allowed  him  to  do  The  Quarterly  for  them.   The  Quarterly 
does  not  involve  very  much  "art"  printing,  but  they  had  to 
give  him  some  way  of  earning  a  living,  I  suppose,  but  I 
believe  that  he  hasn't  done  a  very  good  job  of  it. 
Teiser:    Are  there  many  people  who  could,  or  would  have  done  it? 
Sperisen:   Yes,  frankly,  I  think,  Lawton  wanted  the  job  very  badly  because 
it  is  a  regular  piece  of  business  and  comparatively  simple  in 
a  plant  to  assimilate.   It  is  no  problem  really  for  a  good 
sized  plant,  but  it  is  a  problem  for  a  small  plant. 
Now  I  would  like  to  get  back  to  Andrew  Hoyem.   Andrew  started 
printing  in  San  Francisco  with  a  partner  named  Hazlewood.   They 
called  themselves  the  Auerhahn  Press.   They  started  doing  little 
booklets,  poetry  booklets,  little  essays,  very  avant-garde  type 
of  printing  at  the  time,  but  all  interesting  and  fun.   Some 
years  later,  the  Grabhorns  suddenly  found  themselves  without 
a  pressman.   They  approached  young  Andrew  and  asked  if  he  would 
come  in  on  a  part-time  basis.   He  could  still  maintain  his 
press  and  come  in  and  do  the  press  work  for  them.  Well,  this 
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Sperisen:   was  a  boon  for  a  young  man  because  he  began  to  learn  something 
of  a  press  operation,  an  established  press.   He  did  the  press 
work  for  some  time.   Finally  he  has  pulled  away  and  now  he- 
has  his  own  press  down  on  Commercial  Street.   He  is  still  doing 
a  good  amount  of  poetry  printing,  poetry  broadsides  and  some 
book  work. 

Teiser:    Is  he  alone  now,  no  partner? 

Sperisen:  Yes,  he  has  his  own  press  now;  this  is  his  own  operation. 

Teiser:     Is  it  still  called  Auerhahn? 

Sperisen:   I  don't  know  how  he  has  gotten  around  that.   There  was  a 

quibble  about  that  at  one  time,  since  both  of  these  people 
own  the  name.   He  was  going  to  give  it  up  entirely,  but  that 
has  apparently  changed  because  Auerhahn  is  still  being  used. 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  that  boy's  ability  to  become 
an  outstanding  printer.   In  time,  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
printers  that  we  have  developed.   He  is  not  bound  by  any  type 
of  tradition.   It  is  rather  refreshing.   He  is  a  well  educated 
boy;  he  does  not  seem  to  look  over  other  people's  shoulders  to 
see  how  other  people  do  things.   He  does  it  the  way  that  he 
feels.   Hence,  he  creates.   I  am  very  pleased  with  almost 
everything  that  I  have  seen  of  his  work.   I  believe  that  one 
time,  some  time,  before  long,  he  will  have  established  himself 
where  he  will  take  over  when  the  Grabhorns  decide  that  this  is 
it. 
About  15  years  ago  we  had  a  very  vital  little  group  in 
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Sperisen:   San  Francisco  called  the  Society  of  Printing  Arts.   I  was 
keenly  excited  about  how  a  thing  like  this  could  happen 
suddenly  when  you  find  ten  or  twelve  young  people  who  are 
excited  about  fine  printing,  hand  press  printing.   I  did 
everything  that  I  could  to  encourage  them  by  allowing,  or 
getting  permission,  to  let  them  use  the  Book  Club  as  a  meeting 
place.   They  had  a  aeries  of  talkers;  I  talked  once  at  a 
meeting.   I  even  had  Ward  Ritchie  come  up  from  Los  Angeles 
expressly  to  make  a  talk.   Ward  was  equally  excited  about 
this  little  group  when  he  first  heard  about  them.   However, 
almost  as  quickly  as  they  happened,  they  disappeared.   None  of 
them,  to  my  knowledge,  are  in  the  printing  business  today. 
I  might  mention  one  other,  happens  to  be  a  girl,  Peggy 
Conahan.   Peggy  showed  great  promise  and  excitement  in  the 
little  printing  that  she  was  interested  in  doing  and  wanted  to 
do.   Unfortunately,  Peggy  talks  too  much,  I  think.   She  talks 
a  great  book  or  talks  a  great  broadside,  but  never  quite  does 
it.   I  had  a  friend  ask  her  to  do  some  calling  cards.   It  took 
her  months  and  months  to  get  the  calling  cards  done.   It 
eventually  was  done  in  the  typical  Peggy  manner.   It  was  a  little 
avant-garde,  a  little  precious  but  amusing  and  interesting.   I 
think  if  Peggy  had  a  fire  under  her  constantly  she  might  turn 
out  to  be  a  really  good  printer. 

We  have  another  woman  printer.   She  is  the  wife  of  the  present 
librarian  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library.   I  don't 
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Sperisen:   know  that  I  can  say  much  about  her  or  her  work.   I  have  only 
seen  one  thing  that  she  did,  for  Warren  Howell.   It  was  a 
workmanship  book,  nothing  very  exciting.   It  was,  as  the 
printers  would  say,  all  right. 
Teiser:    You  mean  Betty  Holman? 

Sperisen:   Yes.   It  is  a  professional  job  and  more  than  just  adequate. 
It  is  surprising  that  she  could  even  do  it  all,  I  suppose. 
I  know  nothing  of  her  background  as  a  printer.   I  would 
rather  reserve  judgment  until  we  see  more  of  her  work. 
I  wanted  to  mention  Hartley  Everett  Jackson.   When  I  first  knew 
Hartley  in  1930,  Hartley  had  been  running  a  plant  called  the 
Metropolitan  Press  in  San  Francisco.   It  was  huge,  an  ad 
shop  doing  ad  composition.   He  was  at  that  time  doing  the  major 
work  for  the  H.  K.  McCann  Company,  later  named  McCann-Erickson. 
He  was  keenly  excited  obviously,  as  all  people  in  the  business 
were  excited,  about  doing  some  fine  printing  work  on  the  side. 
He  was  the  kind  of  guy,  as  Lawton  used  to  say,  who  breathed 
hard  about  printing,  but  he  was  never  able  to  do  much  about  it. 
He  was  a  good  student  of  it,  and  a  good  teacher  of  it.   The  plant 
went  broke  in  a  few  years  and  Hartley  took  a  job  as  printing 
designer  for  the  University  Press  at  Stanford.   He  worked 
there  for  a  number  of  years.   Some  of  the  things  that  he  did 
there  were  very  good.   Then  much  later  he  established  a 
printing  shop  at  San  Mateo  State,  I  think.   In  any  event  he 
had  the  college  shops  build  a  Blau  Press  from  contemporary 
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Sperisen:   drawings.   This  is  a  15th  century  wooden  press.   He  had  it 
working.   It  was  a  wonderful  thing  and  the  class  got  a  big 
bang  out  of  it.   I  don't  know  what  they  did  on  it,  but  it 
was  a  very  interesting  project  and  I  know  that  they  did  do 
some  printing  on  it,  although  I  never  saw  any  of  it. 
Hartley  did  write  a  couple  of  books  on  printing.   One  was  a 
text  book. 

Teiser:    Twenty-six  Lead  Soldiers? 

Sperisen:   Yes.   He  was  also  instrumental  in  bringing  to  printing  a 
bunch  of  interesting  young  people.   If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
James  Hart  was  brought  into  printing  by  him,  and  several  other 
people.   He  established  several  small  private  presses  with  the 
aid  of  young  people  when  he  was  down  the  Peninsula. 

John  Henry  Nash,  Haywood  Hunt 
Sperisen:   I  would  like  to  think  out  loud  about  what  the  future  of 

printing  will  be,  or  what  man  can  be  or  should  do  in  printing, 
but  this  is  a  perilous  journey.   I  can  always  remember  many 
years  ago  at  the  height  of  John  Henry  Nash's  position  a:-;  the 
"Aldus  of  the  Pacific  Coast"  that  the  heir  apparent  was  Haywood 
Hunt.   Everyone  predicted  that  Haywood  would  eventually  take 
up  where  Nash  left  off.  Well,  that  is  a  very  strange  story, 
because  that  thing  never  happened  and  never  could. 
Then  what  was  it  that  the  old  man  had  and  what  was  Haywood 
going  to  take  from  him?   John  Henry  Nash  was  a  superb 
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Sperisen:   craftsman.   He  was  no  artist;  he  was  a  craftsman,  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  printing  industry.   He  was  also  the  greatest 
"Barnum"  of  the  business.   Nobody  got  as  much  money  for 
printing  as  John  Henry  Nash.   Nobody  was  a  greater  salesman. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  go  back  to  his  earlier  books  to  sec-  how 
that  man  developed,  if  you  will,  the  contemporary  concept  of 
printing  when  he  was  with  the  Taylor  brothers,  in  Taylor, 
Nash  &  Taylor.   The  almost  frightful  influence  that  the  man 
had  on  printing.   It  was  a  little  bit  of  this  and  a  little  bit 
of  that  but  mostly  William  Morris.   Then  when  he-  branched  out 
for  himself  and  became  the  John  Henry  Nash,  he  took  his  basis 
of  design  from  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.   And  suddenly, 
Mr.  Nash  could  never  do  a  small  book.   It  always  had  to  be 
large  books,  folios  or  large  quartos. 

Teiser:    Such  a  contrast  to  his  early  Tomoye  Press  books. 

Sperisen:   Yes,  which  were  tiny.   John  Henry  Nash  as  a  printer,  as  I 

said,  had  nothing  but  a  fine  and  beautiful  type  shop  run  by 
one  of  the  greatest  technical  men  in  the  business—Joseph 
FauntLeRoy.    He  had  a  magnificent  office  library.   The 
establishment  of  the  press  itself,  the  plant  operations  were 
opulent.   It  was  very  cloistery,  very  institutional  looking 
in  the  best,  fine  old  manner,  with  a  beautiful  library. 
You  felt  like  tip-toeing  as  you  walked  through  the  place, 
I  think  if  you  had  not,  you  would  have  wakened  Miss  O'Day. 
[laughter].  But  it  was  a  very,  very  opulent  place. 
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Teiser:    Did  you  ever  meet  Nash? 

Sperisen:   Yes,  I  met  John  H.  Nash  once.   He  had  as  usual  an  exhibition 
of  sorts  in  his  library  one  lunch  hour  when  I  went  up  there-. 
There  was  nobody  there.   Miss  O'Day  was  there.   She  allowed 
that  she  was  going  to  lunch  but  that  I  should  just  make  myself 
at  home  and  look  around.   I  was  all  alone  when  suddenly  a 
dumpy  character  walked  in  with  an  apron  and  said,  "Hello." 
I  said,  "Hello." 

He  said,  "I  am  John  Henry  Nash." 
I  said,  "How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Nash." 

Then  he  started  trying  to  impress  me.   I  was  quite  young  and 
I  was  really  quite  amazed  by  this  man.   He  literally  scared 
me.   I  left  very  quickly  after  that.   I  did  not  really  see 
the  entire  show.   I  did  like  him  as  a  book  designer.   He  was 
a  great  craftsman  and  a  master  in  the  business  of  printing. 
He  was  head  and  shoulders  above  anybody  who  called  himself  a 
printer. 

Teiser:    Why  was  it  thought  that  Haywood  Hunt  would  succeed  Nash? 

Sperisen:   Haywood  was  a  magnificent  craftsman  too.   Incidentally,  Bob 
Grabhorn  worked  under  him  as  a  compositor  learning  much  of 
his  tricks  in  composition  from  Haywood  Hunt,  as  well  as 
Harold  Seeger. 

Teiser:     In  the  east? 

Sperisen:   No,  here  in  San  Francisco.   Ed  put  him  to  work  there  to  let 

him  get  something  of  the  operation  and  the  workmanship  of  the 
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Sperisen:   craftsman.   Haywood  was  the  head  compositor  of  Kennedy  ten-Bosch 
Haywood  always  wore  the  mantle.   By  George,  he  always  wore  a 
smock  and  was  an  "arty"  looking  person.   Me  rarely  smiled  and 
he  never  drank.   Well,  we  have  the  contrast  today.   CWhen  1 
first  knew  Lawton,  he  was  the  greatest  bibber  Jn  the  world, 
but  he  won't  touch  a  drink  today.) 

I  saw  a  great  deal  of  Haywood  because  he  was  also  doing  some  of 
my  composition  then,  when  I  was  with  Lord  and  Thomas.   He  was 
always  the  very  straight- laced ,  very  formal,  very  "arty" 
operator,  very  prissy. 

Teiser:     I  always  wondered  what  his  reputation  was  based  on. 
Sperisen:   That  was  part  of  it,  and  certainly  the  second  part  of  it  was 

that  Haywood  was  a  mixer.   He  always  got  around  to  the  Crafts 
men's  Club.   I  believe  he  was  one  of  its  founders.   At  the 
drop  of  a  hat,  he  would  make  a  talk  on  the  art  of  printing. 

Beran,  Orozco 
Sperisen:   By  the  by,  that  brings  up  another  character  who  was  very 

wonderful—Chris  Beran.   When  I  first  went  to  work  with  the 
Simpson  Art  Company,  Chris  Beran  had  re-established  his  press 
or  his  typographic  salon,  which  I  used  to  call  a  saloon,  and 
it  was,  because  the  man  could  not  set  a  stick  of  type  unless 
he  was  drunk.   This  was  all  during  Prohibition.   His  wife 
was  the  bookkeeper  and  she  drank  too.   They  had  a  salesman 
and  1  don't  know  how  he  managed  to  make  a  living,  but  he  did. 
Somehow  or  other  Chris  could  still  set  type  and  still  get  out 
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Sperisen:   a  form  and  still  get  somebody  to  print  it  for  him.   That  plant 
finally  went  under;  I  don't  know  quite  how,  probably  liquor. 
Chris  Beran  saw  the  light.   He  became  the  worst  "Christcr"  I 
have  ever  met  in  my  life.   He  never  touched  another  drop  as 
long  as  he  lived.   He  went  into  a  partnership  with  several 
other  people,  one  of  whom  was  L'Esperance.   It  was  a  frightful 
combination  of  people.   Chris,  of  course,  is  now  dead.   He- 
was  another  man  who  had  the  mantle  of  the  gods.   He  was  con 
sidered  the  John  Henry  Nash  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.   He  was 
in  Denver  earlier.   He  wrote  a  very  large  book  in  the  manner 
of  the  international  studio  type  of  thing,  with  arty  photo 
graphs  of  himself  in  it,  and  all  very  wonderful  examples  in 
the  manner  of  Morris.   That  book  was  published  in  Denver.   I 
saw  it  at  Dawson's  seven  or  eight  years  ago.   It  was  not  very 
high,  and  I  was  going  to  buy  it.   I  regret  not  having  done  so. 
It  was  a  strange  curiosity. 

Chris  Beran  came  to  San  Francisco  with  the  others  in  the 
great  wagon  trek.   As  you  know,  the  Grabhorns  came  out  from 
Indiana.   Then  John  Julius  Johnck  came  down  from  the  northwest. 
Harold  came  from  Iowa.   San  Francisco  became  the  Mecca  of 
fine  printing. 

Teiser:    That  was  in  the  1920 's? 

Sperisen:   That's  right.   And  then  there  was  a  marvelous  character,  a 
Portugese,  Dick  Orozco*  who  was  glibly  called  "Mr.  Caslon." 

* 
Richard  J.  Orozco. 
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Speriscn:   Dick  could  do  more  with  Caslon  than  any  man  in  town,  and  he 

did  an  awful  lot  with  Caslon.   He  loved.  Caslon.   He  ran  a  very 
small  ad  composing  shop  and  he  did  some  very  good  broadsides 
in  Caslon. 

Teiser:    He  was  a  founding  member  of  the  Book  Club.   What  happened  to  him? 

Sperisen:  He  died;  nothing  really  ever  happened  to  Dick.  He  was  sort  of 
pushed  out  by  the  young  printers  and  the  printers  that  came  in 
and  became  fine  printers. 

Lilienthal 

Teiser:    Let  me  ask  you  about  Ted  Lilienthal.   Has  he  had  a  private 
press  himself? 

Sperisen:  Yes,  Ted  had  a  private  press  but  he  was  not  a  printer.   Ted 
talked  about  printing  at  great  length.   When  I  first  met  Ted 
Lilienthal,  Ted  was  a  partner  then  of  Gelber's;  Gelber  Lilien 
thal,  the  bookshop  in  San  Francisco.   Mrs.  Van  Antwerp  was 
the  printer.   She  and,  I  believe,  Ted's  wife  were  the  ones 
interested  in  printing.   They  were  responsible  for  the  books 
and  all  the  broadsides  that  were  ever  done  by  the  press,  that 
Ted  called  the  Quercus  Press. 

Teiser:    Who  was  Mrs.  Van  Antwerp? 

Sperisen:   I  really  don't  know.   She  was  a  neighbor  and  a  great  personal 
friend  of  the  Lilienthals.   Then  I  suppose,  through  Teddy's 
discussion  of  books  and  showing  some  examples  of  his  fine 
library,  they  probably  talked  themselves  into  establishing  a 
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Sperisen:   press  and  they  did.   They  did  several  small  things  and  some 
very  very  rare  things. 

Teddy  was  a  personal  friend  of  Jeffers.  Ted  printed  a  lot 
of  Jeffers1  short  poems  for  the  first  time.  When  Mrs.  Van 
Antwerp  died,  the  press  died.  Nothing  more  was  ever  done. 

Johnck 

Speristm:   As  for  trends  in  San  Francisco  fine  printing  from  1930  to  1960, 
I  think  we  have  probably  covered  those  in  sort  of  a  strange 
way.   I  think  probably  the  only  truly  original  printer  in  the 
early  period  was  John  Julius  Johnck.   There  was  absolutely 
nothing  derivative  in  Johnck1 s  work.   He  had  good  taste  and 
he  was  inherently  an  artist. 

Teiser:     Is  there  an  example  of  his  work  that  you  can  think  of? 

Sperisen:   Yes,  there  are  two  of  them.   There  was  a  great  book  called 

Maia  that  was  written  by  Colonel  Erskine  Scott  Wood.  It  was 

!  4H 

done  in  black  letter  for  some  unknown  reason;  I  think  it  was 

I '  ^1 

the  only  doggoned  type  that  John  could  get  hold  of  in  Portland 

that  was  not  a  commercial  type. 

I 

Teiser:    He  was  in  Portland  then? 

Sperisen:   Yes. 

Teiser:    At  a  time  when  Colonel  Wood  was  still  in  Portland? 

Sperisen:   That's  right.   He  was  an  attorney,  I  think.   Then  when  John  came 

down  here,  Colonel  Wood  came  here  too  and  settled  in  Los  Gatos. 

John  Julius  had  the  pleasure  of  doing  several  small  things  of 
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Sperisen:   the  Colonel's  and  of  his  wife's,  Sara  Bard  Field. 

In  1929  John  Julius  did  a  little  book  called  The  Wind  in  the 
Lilacs ,  a  book  written  by  Harris  Merton  Lyon,  whoever  he  was. 
It  was  an  altogether  charming,  delightful  small  book.   I 
don't  know  of  a  more  charming  small  book.   Blanding  Sloan 
contributed  the  engraved  frontispiece.   Blanding  Sloan  was  a 
fine  artist  who  had  quite  an  old  lady  following.   He  was 
really  quite  a  character. 

Here  is  an  altogether  charming  thing  that  John  Julius  is 
responsible  for  and  is  a  Book  Club  of  California  production. 
It  was  compiled  by  William  C.  Van  Antwerp,  and  I  have  a 
suspicion  that  he  was  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Van  Antwerp,  Teddy's 
partner.   Sir  Walter  Scott  1832-1932,  A  Centennial  Address  by 
John  Buchan.   It  is  one  of  the  truly  handsome  small  books 
and  beautifully  conceived  and  printed. 

Teiser:    This  is  under  the  imprint  of  Johnck  and  Seeger,  but  it  was 
really  Johnck 's  book? 

Sperisen:   Yes,  anything  that  was  done  during  the  life  of  John  Julius 
Johnck  was  all  John  Julius's.   Harold  would  do  what,  he  was 
told  to  do  and  was  a  learned  pigeon,  so  to  speak.   He  was  a 
commercial  man.   This  small  book  done  for  the  Roxburge  Club, 
The  First  Three  Years,  done  in  1931,  is  also  John  Julius'  book 
and  a  very  handsome  little  book--untypical  of  then  so-called 
contemporary  printing.   Here  is  a  little  book  that  John 
Julius  did--To  the  Little  Princess  by  Ella  Young.   It  was 
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Sperisen:   printed  in  1930  and  is  a  sensitively,  charmingly  designed  book. 
The  biggest  book  they  did,  and  I  think  one  of  the  finest  was 
Arthur  Putnam,  Sculptor,  by  Julie  Helen  Heyneman,  which  was 
printed  privately  in  1932  for  Mr.  Phelan. 

Huntington 
Sperisen:   One  thing  seems  to  lead  to  another.   I  neglected  another 

character  that  very  few  people  know  anything  about,  including 
me.   This  man  happened  in  the  early  1930 's  in  Palo  Alto.   A 
more  original  printer  I  don't  believe  was  ever  developed  on 
the  west  coast.   I  don't  know  who  the  gentleman  was,  but  his 
press  was  called  The  House  of  Huntington.   He  published  a 
series  of  small  monographs  called  The  Lagday  Letter. 
Here  is  his  name.   His  first  name  is  Tuley;  his  second  name  is 
Francis;  and  his  third  name  is  Huntington.   Tuley  Francis 
Huntington!   He  lived  at  that  time  at  516  Kingsley  Avenue, 
Palo  Alto.   Everything  was  hand  set  and  printed  on  a  hand 
press.   As  I  said,  it  is  probably  the  most  original  work 
that  has  been  done  in  the  area.   Certainly  no  more  original 
printer  ever  grew  up  here.   Incidentally,  these  are  of  the 

/ 

thirties  and  these  things  sold  rather  expensively.   For 
example,  he  lists  The  Acre  of  the  Earth  Turner,  written  and 
imprinted  by  Tuley  Francis  Huntington,  for  $25.00.   Then 
Iron,  Rain,  and  Green,  printed  and  written  by  Mr.  Huntington 
again  for  $25.00.   Another  one  Jacquelin  of  Very  Near,  Being 
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Sperisen:   her  Book  and  Path  to  the  Edge  of  the  Earthless  Acres  and  the 
Wall  at  the  Wind's  End,  written  by  Tuley  Francis  Huntington, 
for  $60.00  Well,  needless  to  say,  Mr,  Huntington  sold  very 
few  of  his  books  in  those  days.   I  was  able  to  buy  my  little- 
collection  of  oddities  here  at  a  remainder  many,  many  years 
later.   The  one  happens  to  be  what  is  glibly  called  a  proof 
copy,  and  this  is  Jacquelin  of  Very  Near,  the  $60.00  book. 
This  is  what  it  looked  like.   It  was  printed  in  the  French 
manner.   The  whole  thing  is  done  sort  of  like  the  Frenchmen 
would  do  it.   It  was  printed  in  sheets  with  a  simple  slipcase 
for  you  to  bind  if  you  wanted  it  bound,  which  took  a  great 
deal  of  courage  at  that  time,  producing  a  book  not  bound  and 
asking  $60.00  for  it. 

Teiser:    He  had  a  good  batch  of  typographic  ornaments  didn't  he? 
Sperisen:   Yes.   The  type  he  loved  was  the  Koch,  which  is  truly  a 

German  type  but  most  of  his  ornaments  are  French,  but  he  has 
used  a  great  many  Koch  ornaments.   He  always  printed  everything 
on  a  handmade  paper  from  Holland,  a  Van  Gelder  paper.   He 
always  did  everything  in  a  precious  manner,  including  the 
little  keepsakes,  The  Lagday  Letters.  They  were  all  numbered 
very  carefully  and  signed.   He  was  a  most  curious  character. 
I  wish  I  had  known  the  gentleman.   Bob  Grabhorn  never  knew 
anything  about  him,  and  Bob  was  always  intrigued  by  the 
unusual  inventiveness  of  this  man. 
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Teiser:    This  brings  up  the  economic  factor.   How  many  a  book  is  sold 
at  $60.00? 

Sperisen:   In  the  Grabhorn's  earlier  times,  they  were  selling  books  at 
$75.00.   That  was  the  grand  period  prior  to  the  Crash,  but 
not  in  1930  and  1931,  as  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Huntington.   In 
any  event  it  does  bring  up  the  point  of  costs.   I  dare  say  that 
when  Mr.  Huntington  set  the  price  of  these  precious  things  that 
he  was  producing,  it  represented  probably  his  expense  too,  as 
well  as  something  of  a  little  profit. 

Teiser:    You  think  he  really  intended  to  sell  them? 

Sperisen:   I  am  sure  that  he  intended  to.   I  know  that  Gelber  Lilienthal 
had  some  of  them  in  stock,  but  they  were  on  consignment 
obviously.   They  did  not  buy  them.   The  only  true  bookman 
in  those  days  was  Gelber,  who  was  just  as  intrigued  by  people 
like  this  as  I  am  today.   He  thought  they  ought  to  be  helped 
along  wherever  possible. 

Kennedy 

Sperisen:   It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  livelihood  doing  fine  books  today. 
Lawton  Kennedy  makes  a  liar  out  of  me.   Lawton  is  able  to 
produce  books  today  and  make  a  profit  producing  books;  well, 
he  is  the  first  man  who  has  been  able  to  do  it. 

Teiser:    Since  when? 

Sperisen:   Since  John  Henry  Nash,  who  did  it  with  a  subsidy,  not  with 
books.   The  Grabhorns  could  not  be  included  in  this  type  of 
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Sperisen:   discussion  because  in  effect  they  are  working  with  subsidy. 
Ed  had  married  a  lot  of  money  and  their  books  did  sell  quite 
well,  but  you  can  not  tell  me  any  of  them  represented  a 
profit.   Now  the  instances  where  they  did  represent  a  profit 
were  the  cases  where  the  Grabhorns  sold  their  books  complete 
to  a  publishing  firm.   Even  the  Leaves  of  Grass  could  not 
have  represented  a  profit  because  of  the  length  of  time  that 
it  took  Ed  and  Bob  and  the  shop  to  produce  that  book.   It 
would  have  been  all  out  of  proportion  if  they  took  into 
accounting  their  time.   There  certainly  could  have  been  no 
profit.   But,  this  was  not  true  of  Mandeville,  which  too  is  an 
epic  book.   Although  this  was  sold  to  Random  House,  and  it 
was  sold  at  a  very  handsome  price  by  Random  House,  I  certainly 
disbelieve  that  it  represented  a  profit.   (It  was  completely 
sold  out  before  publication  at  $70.00  a  copy!) 
Now  let  us  break  down  Lawton's  operations  for  a  minute  as 
opposed  to  a  press  like  the  Grabhorn's,  if  you  will,  or 
even  John  Henry  Nash.   You  must  remember  that  Lawton  is 
printing  in  the  manner,  rather  than  as  a  fine  press.   He  is 
not  using  handmade  papers;  he  is  not  hand-setting  his  books; 
the  cases  for  the  books  are  done  in  a  machine  operation.   It 
is  entirely  different.   Now  when  you  say  "handmade  cases"  that 
is  rather  a  snobbish  comment  anyhow  because  even  that  is  not 
a  binding.  A  case  is  a  case  whether  it  is  made  by  machine 
or  made  by  hand.   It  is  not  a  binding. 
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Sperisen:   You  can  not  relate  Lawton's  operation  with  that  of  anyone 

else.   Lawton's  type  is  all  machine  type.   His  paper  is  all 
commercial,  although  a  good  commercial  paper.    Believe  me, 
I  am  not  running  Lawton  clown--I  am  trying  to  place  him  in  the 
scheme  of  "fine  printing"  as  I  know  it  here.   Lawton 
practices  the  principles  of  Updike --"common  printing  uncommonly 
well  done"--but  almost  always  spoils  it  by  embroidering  his 
efforts  with  pseudo  fine  press  tricks--for  example,  his  use 
of  color  or  overuse  of  it--his  choice  and  his  misuse  of  trick 
type  faces  and  lettering--trying  to  use  them  as  the  Grabhorns 
inherently  use  them,  and  his  regular  use  of  imitation  fine  paper. 
His  true  position  in  the  fine  press  field  is  his  consistent 
fine  presswork.   Look  at  any  six  copies  of  Lawton's  work  in 
the  book  field  and  you  will  quickly  recognize  Lawton's 
design  "formula."  Look  at  twelve,  and  the  pattern  is 
ludicrous. 

But  not  all  is  lost.   Lawton  has  managed  to  produce  a  goodly 
number  of  significant  texts.   So,  he  may  contribute  nothing 
to  fine  printing--he  has  at  least  contributed  a  great  amount 
to  the  field  of  learning.   In  a  way,  Lawton's  contribution  can 
be  compared  with,  say  Alfred  Knopf.  Although  Lawton  does  print 
better  than  any  of  the  printers  that  print  for  Knopf  and  he 
does  manage  to  case  his  books  better,  he  doesn't  print  as 
many  copies  of  a  work  and  obviously  he  does  not  have  the 
economic  problem  of  distribution  and  overhead.   Knopf  does  a 
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Sperisen:   pseudo  "fine  printing"  job  by  imitating  the  printer's  colophon-- 
the  use  of  a  better  type  of  commercial  paper—and  the  regular 
attempt  on  Knopf's  part  to  impart  with  each  book  a  designer's 
presentation  of  what  always  appears  to  be  better  than  it  is. 
Knopf  also  publishes  significant  texts. 

When  you  discuss  a  private  press  vs.  a  commercial  press,  you 
must  remember  that  Lawton  has  the  goodness  of  not  calling 
himself  a  press.   This  is  fine;  Lawton  is  not  a  hypocrite,  he 
is  a  printer  and  he  likes  to  be  called  a  printer.   This  is 
what  he  is.   He  has  done  a  successful  job  and  he  has  done  it 
well.   Lawton  can  always  work  in  his  field,  and  that  field  is 
there.   There  are  a  number  of  institutions,  societies,  groups, 
and  clubs  that  need  or  want  things  printed,  and  Lawton  is 
made  to  order  for  that  type  of  operation  because  it  comes 
in  the  category  of  anything  better  than  400  copies;  400 
copies  to  1000  copies  is  ideal  for  Lawton.   In  the  case  of 
Andrew  Hoyem,  a  thousand  copies  would  be  prohibitive.   This 
would  tie  up  his  operation  to  the  point  where  he  could  not  do 
anything  else  and  he  would  go  broke.   He  could  handle  100  to 
250  to  500  at  tops;  500  I'm  afraid  would  even  be  a  hard  thing 
for  him  to  produce  regularly. 

Teiser:    What  will  happen  to  somebody  like  Andrew  Hoyem? 

Sperisen:  Well,  as  long  as  he  is  able  to  operate  and  operate  modestly  as 
he  does  and  is  able  to  feed  himself  and  is  excited  and  remains 
excited  in  the  business  and  can  get  a  certain  amount  of 
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Sperisen;   handouts- -God  willing,  the  Book  Club  can  support  him  on  a 
venture  or  two--he  will  in  time  find  a  place  for  his 
expression  and  produce  good  things.   He  will  never  be  a 
wealthy  man,  but  then  nobody  is  a  wealthy  man  in  this 
business.   You  can  not  make  money  in  this  business--in 
this  type  of  printing. 

Wilson  and  the  Future  of  Book  Designing 

Sperisen:   The  other  point,  a  much  more  interesting  point,  is  what  has 
happened  to  the  fine  printer.   The  death  of  the  fine  printer 
is  instanced  by  people  like  Adrian  Wilson.   Now  Adrian  does 
very  little  printing  of  his  own  today.   He  has  gone  from  the 
field.   He  is  now  set-up  as  a  book  designer,  doing  designs  for 
publishers.  A  designer  is  a  man  who  builds  a  book  like  a 
binder,  if  you  will.   He  visualizes  it  on  paper,  marks  it  up 
on  paper  and  sends  it  out  to  the  various  craftsmen  to  produce. 
He  sends  it  out  to  a  typographer's  shop  to  have  it  set  in  type. 
Then  to  an  artist  to  work  out  the  design  after  the  first  type 
proofs  are  made  so  that  he  knows  what  he  is  working  on  in 
space.   He  creates,  suggests  and/or  picks  the  paper  and  he 
designs  the  case  for  the  binding.  As  such,  all  he  needs  is  a 
drawing  board  and  a  pencil,  nothing  else,  and  he  is  in  business. 
Well  this  is  gradually  happening  to  printers! 
The  fault  lies  directly  at  the  door  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Graphic  Arts.   It  has  never  really  and  truly  fostered  that 
which  it  says  it  has,  or  tried  to  help  the  young  printer.   It 
has  taken  what  the  fine  printers  have  produced  and  given  it 
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Sperisen:   free  to  the  big  publishers  to  emulate  and  to  copy.   It  is 

disgusting  to  read  a  colophon,  for  example,  in  a  Knopf  book; 
it  does  not  belong.  What  is  the  point  of  it?  That  is  all 
snobbishness  taken  from  the  fine  press.   It  has  taken  away 
from  the  fine  printer  his  field,  his  effort  entirely,  and  put 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  man  with  drawing  board  and  the  pencil, 
because  this  is  what  the  designer  for  people  like  Knopf  or 
Viking  or  any  of  the  other  big  publishers  employ.   They 
employ  these  people  to  design  books  as  an  architect  designs 
a  building.   There  are  free-lance  people  who  operate  this 
way,  or  house  artists.   These  people  today  are  as  successful 
from  the  standpoint  of  awards  from  the  "fifty  books"  show  as 
ever  a  great  printer  has  been. 

Milton  Click,  who  I  don't  believe  has  ever  operated  a  press, 
is  an  example  of  a  printer-designer.   George  Salter,  who 
is  truly  a  lettering  man,  a  German  designer .  is  one  of 
Knopf's  top  free-lance  designers.   These  are  two  instances 
out  of  many,  many  people  that  have  been  doing  this  sort  of 
thing.   There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  different.   In 
a  way  Colt  [Press]  did  the  same  thing  when  they  were  operating 
their  own  presses  out  here  and  their  own  publishing  venture. 
Bob  and  Jane  would  design  something  and  they  would  make  a  couple 
of  pages  to  illustrate  what  the  page  size  should  be  and  what 
the  type  should  be  and  where  the  illustrations  should  go. 
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Teiser:    Well,  if  the  Colt  Press  did  that  sort  of  thing,  that  is 
rather  a  printer  cutting  his  own  throat,  isn't  it? 

Sperisen:   Yes,  in  a  way.   There  again,  you  see,  here  was  an  attempt  to 
produce  a  book  within  a  given  price,  to  be  bought  on  the  open 
market  in  competition  with  large  publishers.  The  only  way 
they  could  do  that  would  be  to  cut  expense.   The  only  way 
that  they  could  cut  expense  was  get  a  big  plant  to  print  it. 
In  the  instance  of  several  of  their  own  books,  they  were 
printed  by  Wolff  in  the  east,  and  cased  by  them,  completely 
manufactured  by  them  just  in  the  manner  that  any  of  the  big 
publishers  would  go  to  an  independent  printing  house  to  do. 
This  is  the  way  they  produced  their  books,  because  Bob  can't 
handle  a  pencil  like  a  draftsman  or  a  lay-out  man  or  as  a 
designer  handles  a  pencil;  he  had  to  do  it  what  he  considered 
his  way.   It  was  the  hard  way,  by  setting  a  type  page  to  show 
the  type  and  the  manner  of  the  type  and  line -spacing,  the 
position  of  the  type  on  the  page.   They  would  set  the  title 
page  and  would  create  a  cover,  which  is  a  case.   They,  or  I, 
would  also  contribute  a  design  for  a  dust  jacket. 

Teiser:    They  would  make  a  sample  book,  rather  than  a  layout? 

Sperisen:  In  other  words,  yes.  It  is  the  same  thing  that  a  designer 
does,  but  Bob  is  doing  it  the  hard  way,  so  to  speak.  This 
is  the  way  that  Bob  operated  though. 

Teiser:    I  think  Adrian  Wilson  said  that  when  he  first  designed  books, 
he  had  to  set  them,  set  a  page. 
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Sperisen:   That  is  the  way  he  had  to  do  it.   Now  the  more  that  he  has 

worked  with  type  and  the  more  that  he  has  worked  with  layout 
on  paper,  he  can  visualize  this  thing  very,  very  quickly. 
It  is  very  easy  for  a  layout  man  to  visualize  type  and  where 
it  would  go  and  how  it  would  go  in  relation  to  an  illustration 
because  he  is  used  to  that  sort  of  thing. 

This  represents,  though,  the  absolute  demise  of  fine  printing 
in  a  way.   Don't  misunderstand  me,  there  will  always  be 
bedroom  printing;  there  will  always  be  the  young  printer  who 
buys  a  small  hand  press  and  who  will  always  do  a  certain 
amount  of  printing.   Likewise,  in  the  work,  there  will  al 
ways  be  articles  on  fine  printing.   There  will  always  be 
books  written  by  learned  people  on  fine  printing  and  those 
will  influence  the  younger  people.  However,  there  will  never 
be  another  John  Henry  Nash.  Not  as  an  artist;  I  mean  as  a 
purveyor  of  books,  as  a  producer  of  books.   There  could  never 
be  another  Grabhorn  per  se  because  the  combination  could 
never  exist.   There  could  always  be  a  type  of  operation  like 
John  Julius  Johnck  and  Harold  Seeger.   There  will  always  be 
the  type  of  operation  where  the  master  of  the  typographic 
shop  would  be  interested  in  doing  fine  printing,  and  do  books 
at  his  own  expense.   This  would  be  a  labor  of  love. 
That  just  reminded  me  of  something.   I  think  a  classic 
example  of  the  young  so-called  bedroom  printer  is  a  little 
book  done  by  a  press  called  The  Idler's  Press.   I  know 
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Sperisen:   nothing  about  this  except  that  the  colophon  reads,  "Fifteen 
copies  of  these  poems  were  printed  by  the  author  and  her 
father  at  the  Idler's  Press,  Berkeley,  California,  Sep 
tember,  1934  and  were  bound  by  the  author."  This  is  an 
altogether  charming  and  truly  professional  job  done  by 
unprofessional  people  but  typical  of  what  I  call  "bedroom 
printing"  and  what  it  can  do  and  will  do,  and  will  continue 
to  do. 

Then  many  years  ago  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Jack  Pagan 
decided  that  as  long  as  Sperisen  can  operate  a  press  and  do 
something  about  printing,  I  can  too.  Along  with  Ray 
McAllister  who  was  then  with  Sunset  Printing  Company,  they 
produced  a  little  book  on  the  side.   Jack  was  an  artist 
and  they  did  this  little  booklet  which  they  liked  and  it 
was  the  only  thing  that  they  ever  did.   It  was  The  Ballad 
of  the  Fiddler,  by  Sean  O'Faolain.   That  was  done  in  1942, 
and  for  some  unknown  reason,  77  copies  only  were  produced. 
By  the  way,  it  was  done  by  photo-lithography. 

Gentry,  Patchen,  and  Sheets 
Sperisen:   I  have  forgotten  to  mention  one  extremely  gifted  woman 

printer  here  in  San  Francisco.   That  would  be  Billie  Green- 
hood.   Billie  was  the  name  given  to  her,  I  think,  by  the 
Grabhorns.  Her  real  name  was  Helen  Gentry.   She  married  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Greenhood.   She  did  a  series  of  little 
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Sperisen:   books,  very  charming  children's  books,  at  her  press  in  San 
Francisco.   She  had  her  apprenticeship  with  the  Grabhorns. 
In  her  attempt  to  make  and  to  produce  inexpensive  little  books, 
she  created  a  binding  that  is  altogether  original  and  it  is 
hers.   She  continued  doing  books  in  this  manner  when  she- 
went  back  east  for  Holiday  House  and  designed  for  them.   You 
see  [showing  a  Gentry  book]  just  use  a  piece  of  chip  board 
and  paste  it  on  to  the  end  fly  leaf,  and  the  cloth  backstrip 
is  mounted  on  it.   It  automatically  makes  a  case,  very  in 
expensive  and  very  ingenious. 

Well,  this  was  the  most  ambitious  job  that  Helen  did  out 
here  from  a  little  book  standpoint.   The  binding  is  typical 
of  Gentry's  productions. 

Teiser:    She  continued  her  career  in  New  York? 

Sperisen:  Yes.   She  became  the  special  designer  for  Holiday  House  which 
is  the  name  given  for  the  children's  division  of  a  big  pub 
lisher.   She  has  been  handling,  or  had  been--I  don't  know 
that  she  still  is--all  of  the  designs  for  the  children's  book 
division. 

"Vanity  press"  is  another  name  for  "bedroom  printing"  and  here  is 
a  perfect  example  of  it.   Some  years  ago  when  Kenneth  Patchen 
was  quite  ill  and  he  needed  some  money,  he  designed  two  or 
three  of  his  own  books.   He  had  them  done  by  lithography.   Then 
he  cased  them;  the  bindings  themselves  were  actual  paintings, 
including  the  end  papers  which  served  as  the  colophon.   Some 
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Sperisen:   of  them  were  fairly  expensive.   Some  of  them  were  $15, 

some  were  $7;  this  one,  if  I  remember  correctly,  was  $6. 
Don't  get  that  on  your  clothes.   Unfortunately,  that  stuff 
still  comes  off,  that  chalk  and  stuff  that  was  used  for  the 
binding. 

There  is  another  press  I  forgot  to  mention  which  certainly 
has  a  place.   Unfortunately,  it  does  not  exist  anymore. 
That  is  the  Centaur  Press.   There  was  a  young  man  at  the 
Centaur  Press  who  was  actually  the  printer,  Kermit  Sheets. 
Kermit  unfortunately,  gave  up  printing  entirely.   He  is 
currently  one  of  the  directors  of  The  Interplayers.  When  I 
saw  him  several  years  later  at  The  Interplayers  and  made 
mention  that  it  was  a  pity  that  he  gave  up  printing,  that 
printing  had  lost  a  great  deal  because  of  it,  he  stopped 
talking  and  walked  away. 

Here  is  one  of  the  books  that  he  did  in  1949,  James  Broughton's 
The  Playground.   They  were  very  professional  books  for  a 
person  with  no  background  in  printing,  really  quite  a  wonder 
ful  little  thing. 

Here  is  another  one  that  he  did  in  1949.   That  is  Madeleine 
Gleason's  The  Metaphysical  Needle.   The  illustrations  were  by 
Harold  Goodman.   Here  is  one  done  in  the  modern  manner  which 
is  very  good;  again  it  is  one  of  the  finest  books  that  the 
press  has  done  but  not  altogether  typical  of  their  type  of 
production.   They  varied  considerably,  but  very  interestingly. 
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Sperisen:  All  were  different;  all  had  a  different  size;  all  had  a 
different  make-up;  all  had  a  different  concept. 
When  Adrian  Wilson  was  between  jobs,  he  did  one  of  their 
books  for  them  at  their  press  because  he  was  living  upstairs 
from  the  press  at  the  time,  on  Baker  Street.   I  had  forgotten 
about  that.   They  were  at  1726  Baker  Street.  They  did  a 
series  of  books.   This  little  card  lists  15  books. 

Teiser:    Well,  you  have  given  us  a  wonderful  set  of  recollections. 
Sperisen:   I  may  have  forgotten  many  because  as  I  said,  some  of  these 
people  sparked  and  then  died  with  a  "poof" — did  one  thing 
and  that  was  it. 
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ALBERT  SPERISEN 

V ice-President  in  Charge  of  Mechanical  Production 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  San  Francisco 

IN  1928  WHEN  ALBERT  SPERISEN  became  assistant  art  director  of  Lord  & 
Thomas,  the  predecessor  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  his  immediate  superior* 
gave  him  one  piece  of  advice:  "The  only  way  to  live  with  the  advertising  busi 
ness  is  never  to  take  it  home  with  you."  Proof  of  the  value  of  this  counsel  is 
the  fact  that  Sperisen,  today  a  veteran  of  33  years  in  this  high-mortality  pro 
fession,  frequently  is  called  upon  to  explain  his  still-youthful  vigor. 

"I  guess  I  was  born  young"  he  says,  somewhat  apologetically.  Then  he  adds 
that  there  is  another  reason.  In  1933  he  was  asked  by  his  agency  to  reorganize 
its  production  department  and  has  remained  production  head  ever  since.  "The 
art  department  literally  never  closes,"  he  explains,  "but  in  production  our  trades 
men  close  their  shops  around  4:30  and  never  work  on  week-ends  unless  there 
is  an  emergency,  so  I  can  simply  close  my  mind  when  I  leave  my  office." 

Closing  his  mind  to  the  immediate  problems  of  the  advertising  agency  does 
not  mean,  however,  closing  his  mind  to  the  field  of  graphic  arts.  This  undoubt 
edly  lies  at  the  base  of  another  factor  in  Sperisen's  longevity  in  a  rigorous  pro 
fession.  For  most  of  his  leisure  hours  are  spent  in  one  or  another  activity  re 
lated  to  the  graphic  arts.  His  pleasure  in,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole 
field  give  him  a  sophisticated,  unharrassed  expertness  that  reduces  daily  wear 
and  tear.  This  in  turn  leaves  him  sufficiently  unwearied  to  spend  evenings  and 
week-ends  occupied  with  his  private  press,  printing-for-pleasure  ventures  of 
friends,  and  gatherings  with  the  many  local  graphic  arts  craftsmen  who  are  his 
close  friends. 

Many  suppliers  to  FC&B  are  among  the  latter  groups,  but  he  has  also  many 
friends  in  the  graphic  arts  who  are  not  business  associates.  "The  more  friends 
you  have  in  the  business,  the  better  off  you  are."  Sperisen  believes.  "But  there's 
no  question  that  everybody  chooses  suppliers  by  merit.  You  simply  have  to.  If 
you're  a  good  buyer  —  and  by  that  I  mean  an  intelligent  buyer  —  you  will 
choose  to  work  with  suppliers  you  respect,  and  who  respect  you." 

—  turn  to  page  25 

*  Henry   Guy   "Ted"   Little,   now   chairman   of   the   board   of   Campbell-Ewald   Co.,   who,   as 
Sperisen  points    out,  has  been  in  the  advertising  business  since   1921. 


Huge  78-Page  Ad 
in  February  PBN 
for  Potlatch 

When  you  open  PBN  next  month  — 
February  —  you'll  find  in  it  the  larg 
est  single  advertisement  this  magazine 
has  ever  run,  78  full  pages. 

The  78-page,  four-color  process  sec 
tion  will  be  run  for  Potlatch  Forests, 
Inc.,  manufacturers  of  fine  printing 
papers  at  its  mill  in  Pomona  (Cal.). 
The  section,  it  is  believed,  will  be  the 
largest  single  advertisement  ever  placed 
in  one  issue  of  a  trade  publication  by 
a  single  advertiser. 

Potlatch  'Work  Book' 

The  huge  ad  in  toto  will  constitute 
THE  POTLATCH  FORESTS  PAPER 
MILL  WORK  BOOK.  Readers  will 
discover  that  it  is  printed  on  39  differ 
ent  weights,  colors  and  kinds  of  pa 
pers.  Although  designed  and  produced 
as  a  magazine  advertisement,  it  will 
also  be  produced  in  separate  form  as 
a  complete  book. 

THE  POTLATCH  FORESTS  PA 
PER  MILL  WORK  BOOK  has  been 
created  and  executed  by  Culbreth  Sud- 
ler,  Sudler  Advertising,  the  Potlatch 
agency;  W.  J.  Culverhouse,  general 
sales  manager  of  Potlatch;  and  Reuben 
Coatsworth,  assistant  general  sales 
manager.  Says  Mr.  Culverhouse  of  the 
"Work  Book": 

Also  As  'Separate' 

"In  its  separate  form,  the  Potlatch 
Work  Book  will  be  a  working  tool  for 
both  printers  and  printing  buyers.  In 
practical  use,  it  will  enable  a  printer, 
production  manager,  art  director,  de 
signer,  etc.  to  preview  any  particular 
job  in  either  color  process  or  in  black 
and  white,  on  any  one  of  39  different 
types,  weights  and  colors  of  paper. 
The  job,  furthermore,  can  be  pre- 
visualized  in  screens  ranging  from  80 
through  133  lines;  and  in  color  den 
sities  from  5%  through 


"Nothing  like  the  Potlatch  Forests 
Work  Book  has  ever  been  created  for 
paper  users.  This  concept  is  in  line 
with  the  overall  service  point  of  view 
which  is  the  core  of  the  rapidly  ex 
panding  merchandising  plans  of  Pot- 
latch  Forests." 

Besides  being  seen  first  as  an  adver 
tisement  in  PRINTING  BUYERS  NEWS, 
the  Potlatch  Work  Book  will  be  made 
available  as  a  separate  publication  to 
qualified  users. 
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Men  at  Work 


Litho  Isn't  Always 
the  Best  Process 


—  continued  from  page   17 

Most  of  the  typographers,  photoen- 
gravers  and  electrotypers  who  work 
regularly  for  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 
are  associates  of  many  years'  standing. 
Newer  ones  are  likely  to  be  firms  set 
up  by  men  who  previously  worked  in 
these  shops. 

"Johnck  &  Seeger  have  been  doing 
most  of  the  composition  since  I  have 
been  with  the  agency,"  Sperisen  ex 
plains.  "This  has  continued  because  of 
quality.  But  I  believe  you  can't  have 
all  your  work  done  by  one  supplier. 
Competition  tends  to  make  for  better 
work.  Then  there  is  the  convenience 
of  having  separate  jobs  in  separate 
shops.  Sometimes  you  have  two  cam 
paigns  that  break  at  once;  they  would 
overcrowd  one  shop.  We  work  regu 
larly  with  four  compositors,  four  pho- 
toengravers  and  three  electrotypers. 

A  knowledgeable  buyer  does  not 
take  advantage  of  a  supplier,  in  Speri- 
sen's  belief.  He  gives  an  example: 
"There  are  art  directors  who  clip 
something  that  looks  good  to  them 
out  of  a  magazine  and  have  the  pro 
duction  manager  send  it  over  to  the 
typographer.  He  doesn't  have  the  type, 
but  he  goes  out  and  buys  it.  And 
that's  the  way  many  a  typographer 
has  gone  broke." 

"MOST  ADVERTISING  produc 
tion  people  note  think  letterpress 
is  something  that  came  out  of  an 
antique  shop  run  by  a  guy  named 
Johann  Gutenberg.1" 


Reciprocally,  a  conscientious  sup 
plier  has  a  duty  to  inform  a  buyer  if 
his  demands  are  out  of  line.  "For  in 
stance,  there  are  so  many  thousands 
of  papers  that  the  production  man  has 
to  rely  upon  the  judgment  of  his 
tradesmen.  If  you  have  chosen  the 
wrong  paper  for  a  job,  it  is  the  moral 
duty  of  the  paper  supplier  to  tell  you 
so.  And  there  are  constantly  new  ma 
terials  and  new  ways  of  doing  things 
that  you  depend  upon  your  suppliers 
to  tell  you  about.  You  have  to  be  able 
to  trust  your  suppliers  for  you  are 
responsible  for  the  work  they  do  for 
your  agency." 

You  Learn  by  Doing 

How  do  you  learn  production?  PEN 
inquired  of  Sperisen.  His  reply: 
through  experience.  He  himself  started 
as  a  wood  engraver  in  a  shop  that  had, 
fortunately  enough,  a  Colt's  Armory 
press  on  which  he  gained  his  first 
printing  experience.  In  possession  of 
a  beret,  however,  and  determined  to 
be  an  artist,  he  finally  landed  a  job 
with  a  commercial  illustrator,  then 
went  on  to  the  Lord  &  Thomas  art 
department.  There,  of  necessity,  he 
learned  the  fundamentals  of  the  pro 
cesses  that  his  work  was  to  go  through, 
but  kept  on  learning  by  spending  all 
the  time  he  could  in  photoengravers', 
electrotypers'  and  typographers'  plants. 

An  expert  designer  and  typographer 
in  his  own  right,  Sperisen  learned 
types  by  actually  working  with  them 
in  one  and  another  private  press,  no 
tably  the  Black  Vine,  which  has  four 
times  placed  books  among  the  Ameri 
can  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts'  annual 
Fifty  best. 

How  does  he  teach  typography  to 
beginners  on  his  staff?  "It's  the  big 
gest  bugaboo  of  all,"  Sperisen  replies. 
"I  think  a  person  has  first  to  learn 
something  of  lettering,  and  the  only 
way  I  have  ever  been  able  to  teach 
that  is  to  have  the  man  laboriously 
trace  the  alphabet  of  the  principal 
types.  Some  people  glibly  say  they  can 
tell  types  by  mass,  but  I  think  that's 
a  fib." 

Had  to  Hire  Him 

Asked  for  his  advice  to  a  young 
man  wanting  to  get  into  advertising 
production,  Sperisen  recounts  a  story 
of  one  who  did.  "A  character  came 
to  see  me  many  years  ago  who  wanted 
a  job  in  production.  I  thought  I'd 
like  to  have  him  work  for  me  eventu 
ally,  so  I  told  him  to  go  get  a  job 
selling,  and  check  back  later.  He  went 


"THE  IGNORANCE  of  letter- 
press  among  many  agency  people 
is  appalling.  During  the  litho 
strike,  some  of  them  were  amazed 
to  discover  how  beautifully  simple 
it  can  be  to  produce  printed 
matter  by  letterpress." 

to  the  Emporium,  got  a  job  as  a  sales 
man  and  then  as  assistant  buyer,  and 
after  a  year  called  me  up  and  asked 
what  next? 

"I  suggested  he  now  try  selling  for 
a  printer.  He  got  a  job  doing  that  and 
after  a  year  called  again  and  asked 
'Now  what  shall  I  do?'  I  helped  him 
that  time  get  a  job  selling  for  a  plant 
that  did  both  photoengraving  and 
electrotyping,  and  a  few  months  later 
I  met  him  on  the  street  and  he  said  he 
was  thinking  of  taking  an  art  school 
course  in  layout  at  night.  I  told  him 
it  sounded  like  a  good  idea,  so  he  went 
ahead.  In  the  end  there  wasn't  any 
thing  left  to  do  but  hire  the  guy.  He 
worked  for  me  for  awhile,  and  later 
became  production  manager  of  one 
of  our  other  offices." 

Not  Necessarily  Litho 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding's  San  Fran 
cisco  production  department  devotes 
its  time  principally  to  preparation  of 
ads  for  publications.  "We  have  gradu 
ally  broken  away  from  buying  print 
ing  for  our  clients,"  Sperisen  reports. 
"Most  of  them  (the  clients)  are  large 
enough  to  have  people  on  their  staffs 
who  can  handle  it.  But  our  art  depart 
ment  often  prepares  material  for  them, 
and  the  production  department  gives 
advice  on  production." 

Frequently  this  involves  the  sug 
gestion  that  offset  lithography  need 
not  necessarily  always  be  used  for  all 
jobs.  Sperisen,  with  his  long  personal 
and  professional  experience  in  letter- 

—  turn  to  page  27 
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—  continued  from   page  25 

press,  deplores  the  fact  that  young 
men  coming  into  advertising  and  print 
ing  buying  today  turn  almost  invari 
ably  to  offset  because  they  are  unin 
formed  about  letterpress. 

"During  the  litho  strike  here  in  1959 
and  early  I960,  some  of  them  had  to 
learn  about  letterpress,  and  a  few 
very  amusing  things  happened,"  he 
recalls.  "The  art  director  of  one  agen 
cy  in  town  was  amazed  when  he  found 
that  he  didn't  have  to  make  an  assem 
bly  for  a  letterpress  printer.  All  he 
had  to  do  was  send  over  his  layout 
and  approved  type.  He  could  hardly 
believe  it  was  that  easy! 

''Of  course  some  things  are  better 
done  by  offset,  but  it  depends  upon 
the  individual  job.  Does  every  one-  or 
two-color  folder  have  to  go  through 
repro  proofs,  negatives  and  offset 
plates  instead  of  being  done  directly 
by  letterpress?  What  happens  to  the 
quality? 

So  Old  It's  New 

".Most  advertising  people  can't  think 
in  terms  of  letterpress  because  they 
don  t  know  enough  about  it.  For  ex 
ample,  there  was  recently  a  catalog 
for  an  exhibit  that  was  to  be  done  by 
letterpress,  but  at  the  last  minute  it 
was  decided  to  include  a  portrait  of 
the  artist.  This  was  a  chalk  drawing 
that,  when  reduced,  couldn't  be  done 
in  a  line  cut  without  plugging  badly. 
Nobody  knew  what-  to  do  except  have 
the  portrait  done  by  offset  and  tip  it 
in.  Well,  many  years  ago  it  was  found 
that  the  cheapest  way  to  make  a  half 
tone  from  a  line  drawing  was  to  make 
a  line  negative  and  just  strip  a  screen 
over  it.  This  technique  was  suggested 
for  this  catalogue.  It  was  simply  an 
old-hat  trick  that  too  many  have  for 
gotten  about  entirely  -  or  never 
learned.  It  turned  out  fine,  and  quite 
a  lot  of  people  wondered  how  it  was 
done.  In  the  tricks  of  the  trade  there 
are  new  devices,  for  instance  the  elec 
tronic  machines  like  the  Scanner,  but 
there  are  also  methods  of  operation  as 
old  as  the  business.  When  electronic 
.'i-color  process  came  in  people  thought 
it  was  something  new.  But  engravers 
were  making  3-color  plates  in  1900  — 
and  good  ones. 

''An  awful  lot  of  shops  in  town  are 
now  engraving  type  instead  of  making 


"YOU  DON'T  tell  a  printer  what 
to  do.  Never.  You  choose  a  printer 
intelligently,  and  then  you  tell  him 
what  you  WANT." 

electrot\|>es  for  1-color  work.  This  is 
ery  bad.  You  can  never  get  two  proofs 
that  look  alike.  You  no  longer  have 
the  perfect  physical  quality  of  that 
type.  It  saves  time  and  money,  but  I 
think  it's  one  of  the  agencies'  worst 
mistakes." — RUTH  TEISKR  &  CATHERINE 

HARROt'N 


Quick-Wrap  Pops  Open 

A  completely  new,  economical  wrap 
per  for  calendars,  periodicals,  sales 
promotional  materials,  etc.  has  been 
created  by  The  Denney  Tag  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  527,  West  Chester.  Pa. 

'"Quick-Wrap."  as  the  wrapper  is 
identified,  is  made  of  serviceable  tag- 


board  stock.  The  outside  of  the  Wrap 
is  custom  designed  and  printed  to  suit 
the  particular  mood  or  theme  of  the 
piece  to  be  mailed.  The  inside  also 
may  be  printed  thereby  affording  the 
mailer  an  opportunity  to  direct  a  spe 
cial  message  to  the  recipient. 

Quick-Wrap  can  be  addressed  flat 
by  automatic  mailing  machine  or 
typewriter. 

Ease  of  opening  is  made  possible 
simply  by  pulling  a  perforated  strip 
from  the  rolled  wrapper.  And  Quick- 
Wrap  pops  open! 


IT'S  COMING 
MARCH  23,  24,  25,  26 


THE  WESTERN  EXPOSITION 
FOR  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT, 
SUPPLIES,  SERVICES. 
SHRINE  EXPOSITION  HALL 
LOS  ANGELES 


YOU'LL  SEE... 


•  4  color  Webfed  Offset  Presses 
Sheetfed  Offset  to  38" 

2  color  Letterpresses 

3  Makes  of  Platen  Presses 

>  Composing  Room  Equipment 
Photocomposition  Machines 
6  Makes  of  Cameras 
Curved-plate  Engraving 
Electronic  Engraving  Machines 
Cutters 
Collators 
Die-cutting  Presses 

Demonstrations  of  the  newest 
in  Plates,  Chemicals,  etc. 


Just  off  Harbor  Freeway 
AMPLE  PARKING 


WESTPRINT 
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